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Great  Moments  "Frozen"  in  Wax  —  In  Washington 


Washington's  Twin  Wax 
Museums 


By  Aubrey  B.  Haines 


THE  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  and  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  are  among 
Washington's  more  famous  museums. 
However,  twin  wax  museums  in  the 
city  bid  fair  to  become  a  interesting 
and  almost  as  widely  known.  These 
are  the  National  Historical  Wax 
Museum  and  the  Bible  History  Wax 
Museum.  Both  stand  on  the  same 
grounds  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and 
K  Street,  Northwest. 

In  the  fifteen  years  the  National 
Historical  Museum  has  been  operat- 
ing, it  has  attracted  more  than  8,- 
000,000  visitors.  In  1967  the  Bible 
Museum  appeared  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  historical  one.  Today  both 
institutions  are  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  inspiration  for  them  came  not 
from  our  land  but  from  France. 

When  Frank  L.  Dennis  was  work- 


ing in  Paris  as  the  Marshall  Plan's 
chief  of  information  for  Europe,  he 
had  next-door  neighbors  in  the  per- 
sons of  Lt.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Richard 
J.  Riddell.  The  Riddells  had  stopped 
at  the  Hotel  Magellan  while  taking 
a  motor  tour  of  France. 

"You  should  find  the  Paris  Wax 
Museum  of  special  interest,"  Dennis 
suggested  to  Riddell.  Having  visited 
it,  Riddell  exclaimed,  "We  learned 
so  much  French  history  during  the 
two  hours  we  were  there  that  it  was 
a  very  useful  way  to  spend  the  time/' 

We  ought  to  start  one  in  Wash- 
ington," Dennis  proposed.  Col.  Rid- 
dell said  that  the  idea  was  a  good 
one,  but  he  wondered  how  they 
would  go  about  it.  Dennis  promised 
to  find  out.  In  his  spare  moments  he 
read  all  that  he  could  find  about  the 
history  of  creating  waxen  figures  and 


Benjamin    Franklin,    Thomas    Jefferson,    and    John    Adams    watch    John 
Hancock  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


discovered  that  it  is  probably  the 
oldest  of  the  plastic  arts.  The  best- 
known  sculptor  in  wax,  Dennis  dis- 
covered, was  Madame  Tussaud, 
founder  of  the  famous  gallery  in 
London  named  for  her.  Today  few 
sculptors  are  experienced  in  beeswax, 
and  he  could  find  none  in  the 
United  States.  In  1954  the  only 
American  museum  that  featured 
waxen  images  was  in  St.  Augustine, 
Florida.  Dennis  found  that  the 
figures  in  that  museum  had  been 
made  by  a  London  firm. 

LATE  IN  1954  Dennis  returned  to 
Washington  as  a  United  States 
business  executive.  He  leased  a 
small  building  at  the  corner  of 
Eighteenth  Street  and  New  York 
Avenue.  To  design  the  backgrounds 


for  his  tableaux,  he  selected  a  Balti- 
more exhibits  specialist,  Earl  W. 
Dorfman.  "I  should  like  to  try  my 
hand  at  sculpturing  the  figures,  too," 
Dorfman  said.  His  first  figure,  which 
he  sculptured  and  made  into  a  hol- 
low mold  in  which  he  poured  plas- 
tic, was  of  Lincoln.  "It  was  far  su- 
perior in  lifelikeness  to  anything  of 
the  kind  we  had  seen  in  Europe," 
Dennis  recalls. 

"I  figured  that  the  cost  of  starting 
a  modest-sized  museum  would  be 
about  $100,000.  Strangely,  we  were 
able  to  use  Lincoln's  figure  at  a 
desk  in  the  library  of  our  home. 
The  effigy  was  so  lifelike  that  our 
dogs  barked  at  it  playfully.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  pups  even  climbed  into 
the  figure's  lap.  Family  friends 
bought    stock   after  they   recovered 
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Betsy  Ross  sews  the  first  national  flag. 


from  the  shock  of  seeing  Lincoln  in 
our  library.  Col.  Riddell  himself  was 
the  largest  single  investor." 

After  he  had  raised  the  $100,000, 
Dennis  created  the  museum.  First 
he  leased  the  spacious  stable  of  an 
out-of-business  brewery  in  Washing- 


ton's Foggy  Bottom  section  near  the 
State  Department.  Then  he  selected 
the  subjects  in  American  history 
most  suitable  for  depicting  and  de- 
termined the  kind  of  background  to 
give  each  exhibit.  Mrs.  Dennis,  an 
authority  on  antiques,  owned  a  col- 


(Above)  The  tableau  of  Dr.  George  Washington  Carver,  famous  black 
scientist,  shown  here  in  his  laboratory,  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  among 
the  exhibits. 

(Below)  General  Douglas  MacArthur  strides  ashore  in  the  Philippines  in 
fulfillment  of  his  famous  promise,  "I  shall  return." 
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Abraham's   would-be   sacrifice   of   his  son,   Isaac,   is   stopped   when   a   lamb 
appears  in  a  nearby  thicket. 


lection  which  included  a  Bible  box 
dated  1636,  eighteenth-century  fur- 
niture, kitchen  utensils  and  tools, 
and  period  lace  and  hangings  suita- 
ble for  the  office  of  Talleyrand  in 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  tableau. 

By  the  time  everything  was  ready, 
the  museum's  exhibits  told  in  chron- 
ological order  the  highlights  of 
American  history  and  faithfully  por- 
trayed the  persons  involved.  The 
opening  night,  which  proved  to  be 
a  success,  brought  out  Cabinet  offi- 
cers, members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
diplomats,  and  many  other  digni- 
taries. So  popular  did  the  museum 
become  that  during  the  winter  of 
1958-1959  Dennis  added  exhibits  to 
increase  the  total  number  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  and  created  more 
space  in  which  visitors  could  move 
about. 

"We  soon  learned  that  the  people 
liked   best  those    events    in   history 


Daniel's  miraculous  escape  from  the 
lion's  den  (Daniel  6:16)  is  among  the 
Biblical    scenes    portrayed    in    the    wax 


museum. 
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The  tableau  depicting  Christ's  birth  in  the  manger  in  Bethlehem. 


they  were  most  familiar  with,"  Den- 
nis says,  "such  as  MacArthur's  re- 
turn to  the  Philippines,  the  Signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  Betsy  Ross's  making  the  first  flag. 
People  were  less  interested  in  un- 
familiar events  —  no  matter  how  im- 
portant —  such  as  the  atomic  experi- 
ment at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
"The  most  popular  single  exhibit 
we  had  told  the  story  of  the  Four 
Chaplains  who  surrendered  their 
lives  to  save  others  in  the  sinking 
of  the  torpedoed  troopship,  DOR- 
CHESTER;'   (See  page  35) 

THE  FOUR  Chaplains  gave  their 
life  jackets  to  soldiers  then 
joined  in  prayer  and  went  to  their 
deaths  as  the  burning  ship  sank  in 
the  icy  sea  off  Greenland  in  Febru- 


ary, 1943.  The  men  are  shown  on 
the  deck  of  the  troopship  which  is 
actually  rocking  in  the  waves  and 
gives  the  appearance  of  burning. 
"This  was  the  only  exhibit  we  had 
of  a  religious  kind,"  Dennis  recalls. 
"When  we  found  it  so  popular,  we 
decided,  after  polling  visitors,  that  a 
Bible  History  Wax  Museum  should 
be  of  similar  interest.  So  we  con- 
sulted churchmen  of  many  denomi- 
nations and  chose  to  recreate  repre- 
sentative Old  Testament  stories  and 
events  from  the  life  of  Christ." 

Visit  the  Bible  History  Museum 
and  you  will  see  Adam  and  Eve  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  Cain  attacks 
Abel,  and  Noah  and  the  animals  in- 
habit the  Ark.  As  Lot  and  his  wife 
flee  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the 
wife  turns  into  a  pillar  of  salt  be- 
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fore  your  eyes.  You  see  Abraham 
about  to  offer  his  son  Isaac  as  a  liv- 
ing sacrifice  on  an  altar  until  a  lamb 
is  caught  in  a  thicket  nearby.  Moses 
comes  down  from  Mt.  Sinai  carrying 
the  Ten  Commandments  on  a  tablet 
of  stone.  David  slays  Goliath  with  a 
slingshot,  and  Daniel  pats  a  lion  on 
the  head  in  the  lion's  den.  The  fifth- 
century  B.C.  prophet,  Malachi,  is 
also  represented. 

The  New  Testament  stories  tell  of 
Jesus'  nativity,  the  flight  into  Egypt 
of  the  Christ  Child  with  his  parents, 
and  show  Jesus  as  a  boy  in  his  fa- 
ther's carpenter  shop.  Jesus  ex- 
pounds to  the  scholars  in  the  temple 
and  shows  the  power  of  faith  by 
walking  on  water.  The  Last  Supper, 
the  Crucifixion,  and  Jesus'  encounter 
with  doubting  Thomas  complete  the 
New  Testament  scenes. 

The  Bible  History  Museum, 
opened  on  July  31,  1967,  has 
aroused  such  interest  that  Dennis 
plans  to  add  a  gallery  of  latter-day 
religious  leaders,  such  as  Billy  Gra- 
ham, Mary  Baker  Eddy,  and  Brig- 
ham  Young. 

"We  learned  while  working  on 
the  Bible  Museum  that  most  per- 
sons are  not  familiar  with  the  details 
of  even  the  most  famous  Bible 
stories.  Many  persons  are  unaware 
of  the  reason  for  Cain's  rage,  and 
few  persons  can  name  all  the  Ten 
Commandments.  Not  many  can  re- 
peat Jesus'  words  to  doubting 
Thomas,  in  which  Jesus  states  the 
basis  of  Christianity:   faith." 

AMONG  the  particularly  interest- 
ing stories  depicted  in  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Museum  are  those 


Thomas  the  doubter  thrusts  his  hand 
into  the  wound  in  Jesus'  side.  (John 
20:20  ff.) 

of  Betsy  Ross's  sewing  the  first  flag, 
Franklin's,  Jefferson's,  and  Adams' 
watching  John  Hancock  sign  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
Franklin's  experiment  which  proved 
that  lightning  is  electricity.  Lewis 
and  Clark  with  Sacajawea  meet 
friendly  Indians  on  their  explora- 
tory trip  across  the  continent,  George 
Washington  Carver  is  shown  at  work 
in  his  laboratory,  and  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur  strides  ashore  on  his  return 
to  the  Philippines. 

Today  the  National  Historical 
Wax  Museum  has  eighty-five  ex- 
hibits that  range  chronologically 
from  Leif  Ericson  to  the  Space  Age. 
Together,  the  two  museums  present 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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In  Memory  of  a  Peacemaker 


"Send  Us 

'Black  RobeT 


By  Vincent  Edwards 


ONE  HUNDRED  and  twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  Columbia 
River  Valley  was  the  scene  of  some 
strange  activity.  Traveling  among 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  great  North- 
west, setting  up  missions  wherever 
he  could,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
was  blazing  a  trail  that  was  to  make 
his  name  known  all  over  America. 

In  the  days  when  the  Indians  of 
the  Far  West  were  being  pushed 
around  and  were  ready  to  fight  the 
white  men  at  the  drop  of  a  war 
bonnet,  Father  de  Smet  was  asked 
time  and  again  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful settlement.  Somehow,  this  famous 
missioner  had  a  way  about  him.  He 
could  make  the  red  men  see  reason 
because  of  his  own  fair-mindedness. 
Probably  no  other  white  American 
ever  wielded  such  power. 
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Pierre- Jean  de  Smet  was  only 
twenty  when  in  1821  he  stepped  off 
the  boat  that  brought  him  from 
Belgium.  Few  young  men  were  ever 
better  equipped  physically  and 
temperamentally  for  the  missioner's 
career  that  called  for  so  much  tact 
and  endurance.  At  the  Seminary  of 
M alines  his  school  mates  had  called 
him  "Samson"  because  of  his  great 
feats  of  muscular  strength.  Standing 
five  feet  six  inches  high  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  tough  and  wiry  frame, 
young  Pierre- Jean  could  win  friends 
anywhere  because  of  his  frank,  smil- 
ing face.  His  eyes  would  light  up 
mysteriously.  One  could  not  help  but 
feel  his  warm  personal  charm.  But 
back  of  those  fine,  regular  features 
was  character  —  the  quality  that 
would  one  day  make  the  Indians  of 
the  West  declare,  "This  is  one  white 


man  who  does  not  have  a  forked 
tongue." 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
America,  the  young  Belgian  entered 
the  novitiate  of  the  Jesuits  at  White- 
marsh,  near  Baltimore.  Two  years 
later  he  was  sent  out  to  the  new 
novitiate  in  the  West,  which  is  today 
the  great  St.  Louis  University,  and 
here,  in  1827,  he  was  ordained. 

A  bronze  tablet  on  a  granite 
boulder  in  the  heart  of  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  now  marks  the  site  of 
his  first  mission.  In  May,  1838, 
Father  de  Smet  with  two  assistants, 
Father  Verreydt  and  Father  Maz- 
zelli,  came  as  a  missioner  to  the 
Pottawattamie  Indians,  and  here  he 
established  St.  Joseph's  mission.  For 
lack  of  a  church,  the  camp  block- 
house was  used. 

His  enterprise  proved  highly  suc- 
cessful. The  Indians  had  their  own 
"grapevine"  system  of  conveying 
news,  and  soon  word  of  the  priest's 
good  work  traveled  to  many  distant 
tribes.  Some  months  later,  when  a 
group  of  Indians  from  the  remote 
Rockies  came  to  the  Government 
agent,  they  brought  a  special  mes- 
sage, "Send  us  'Black  Robe/  "  It  was 
this  earnest  appeal  that  led  Father 
de  Smet  to  undertake  his  great  mis- 
sion to  the  far  Oregon  country. 

Such  an  undertaking  could  not  be 
carried  out  without  funds.  In  our 
time  it  is  the  Old  World  which  turns 
to  the  New  for  help,  but  in  those 
days  such  appeals  were  made  in 
the  opposite  direction.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Father  de  Smet  traveled  all 
over  Europe,  pressing  his  need  upon 
anybody  who  would  listen.  In  his 
crusade  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  this 


doughty  religious  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic sixteen  times,  seeking  aid  from 
kings  and  presidents  and  visiting 
every  country  on  the  continent. 

IT  MUST  have  been  a  memorable 
day  in  1844  when,  with  new 
assistants,  including  six  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Namur,  Father  de 
Smet's  ship  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River  and  anchored 
off  Astoria.  The  Indians  were  soon 
aware  of  this  expedition  that  had 
no  other  motive  than  their  salvation. 
One  mission  after  another  was 
founded;  first,  St.  Mary's  among 
the  Fatheads,  then  St.  Ignatius' 
among  the  Kalispels,  and  finally,  the 
Sacred  Heart  Mission  for  the  Coeur 
d'Alenes.  Wherever  Father  de  Smet 
moved,  he  won  hosts  of  red  men  to 
the  Cross.  The  Indians  had  met 
many  white  men,  but  there  was 
something  about  this  plain-spoken 
priest  that  was  more  trust-inspiring 
than  all  others. 

His  reputation  for  honesty  and 
good  deeds  spread  to  tribes  in  the 
interior.  It  wasn't  many  months  be- 
fore the  good  Father  was  making  his 
way  into  the  heart  of  the  country  of 
the  fierce  Sioux  and  Blackfeet.  Here, 
too,  all  men  came  to  respect  and 
love  "Black  Robe."  No  other  "pale- 
face" had  ever  captured  their  con- 
fidence   so   completely. 

Father  de  Smet's  reputation  for 
fair  dealing  made  him  the  natural 
choice  when  it  came  to  settling 
quarrels.  Friction  had  increased  in 
many  places  as  the  growing  stream 
of  white  settlers  crossed  the  divide 
and  set  up  homes  on  the  best  hunt- 
ing grounds.    Crowded   within  nar- 
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rowing  areas,  more  than  one  tribe 
dug  up  the  tomahawk.  But  just  when 
bloodshed  seemed  inevitable,  this 
humble  priest  would  be  sought  out, 
and  he  somehow  managed  to  heal 
the  breach. 

It  was  in  the  year  1851  that 
Father  de  Smet  stood  up  alone  in  a 
great  council  of  ten  thousand  Indians 
in  Horse  Creek  Valley  in  Wyoming. 
He  pleaded  the  white  man's  case 
so  effectively  that  blood-thirsty 
braves  abandoned  their  plans  for  a 
massacre  and  consented  to  a  plan 
for  a  settlement.  He  got  the  same 
result  not  long  afterward  when  he 
calmed  the  Indians  of  California  who 
were  outraged  and  on  the  verge  of 
an  uprising  because  of  the  way  the 
pioneers  had  taken  over  their  lands. 

Sometimes  it  was  nip  or  tuck 
whether  the  tomahawk  or  the  peace 
pipe  would  be  the  final  choice. 
Nevertheless,  Father  de  Smefs 
reasoning  and  his  cool  counsel  usual- 
ly decided  matters.  How  little  do 
descendants  of  those  western  immi- 
grants know  today  of  how  much  their 
forebears  owed  to  this  fearless  priest! 

Perhaps  Father  de  Smet's  most 
courageous  feat  was  penetrating  to 
the  heart  of  the  great  Sioux  camp 
in  1868.  Five  thousand  warriors  had 
sworn  they  would  kill  the  first  white 
man  who  came  into  their  country. 
Yet,  when  their  friend  "Black  Robe" 
appeared,  he  was  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm. Gravely  they  listened  to 
his  words  of  counsel  and  consented 
to  a  conference  that  ironed  out  their 


differences  with  their  enemies. 

Both  whites  and  red  men  were 
ready  to  accept  the  missioner  as  an 
arbitrator  because  they  knew  in- 
stinctively that  Father  de  Smet  was 
impartial  and  would  strive  for  justice. 
When  the  Sioux  rose  up  in  1862,  he 
sadly  deplored  their  action,  yet  he 
was  careful  not  to  attach  himself  to 
the  punitive  expedition  that  was  sent 
out  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
those  days  when  so  many  white  men 
said  that  "the  only  good  Indian  is  a 
dead  Indian,"  the  far-sighted  priest 
recognized  their  rights  and  never 
let  them  down.  His  courage  in 
championing  their  cause  often  out- 
raged the  settlers,  but  Father  de 
Smet  had  the  welfare  of  these  "first 
Americans"  as  well  as  that  of  the 
men  of  his  own  race  at  heart. 

A  WAVE  of  sorrow  swept  over 
the  nation  when  the  great  mis- 
sionary died  in  May,  1873.  How 
severe  the  loss  was  became  apparent 
not  too  long  afterward.  In  just  three 
years  Americans  were  appalled  to 
read  that  General  Custer  and  his 
entire  command  had  been  killed  by 
the  Sioux  in  the  battle  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn.  If  Father  de  Smet  had 
been  alive,  it  is  reasonable  to  think 
this  massacre  would  never  have  hap- 
pened. He  had  won  Sitting  Bull's 
friendship  by  previous  peace  settle- 
ments. One  cannot  but  believe  that 
his  strong  sense  of  justice  and  his 
eloquence  would  have  triumphed 
once  again.  ■  ■ 


THE  only  people  who  don't  get  criticized  are  those  who  don't  do 
anything  —  and  those,  by  the  way,  are  the  ones  who  have  time  to 
criticize.  —  Nuggets 
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"Moms  are  forgiving,  like  God,  Johnny'5 


The  Angry  Man 


By  Irma  Hegel 


ROGER  FAWCETT  was  angry  at 
himself  or  the  world.  He  had 
not  decided  where  the  proper  blame 
rested.  Six  weeks  in  this  northwest 
city  of  Eagle  Point  and  he  could 
neither  escape  his  memories  back 
east  or  adjust  to  the  sprawling  farm- 
ing community  that  had  at  first  ap- 
peared so  pleasant  to  him.  A  stupid 
people  who  occupied  themselves 
with  their  church  activities  and  their 
farms. 

Oh,  he  had  found  himself  a  job 
as  bookkeeper  in  Millram's  Hard- 
ware Store.  That  was  a  laugh  after 
having  his  own  cost  accounting  office 
in  Hartford.  His  two-room  apart- 
ment over  Dr.  Wunderlich's  chiro- 
practic offices  added  little  to  any 
feeling  of  belonging  here.  The  place 
was   stuffy,   shabby,   dreary. 

Only  Patricia,  Millram's  daughter, 


was  lending  any  cheerfulness  to  his 
days.  A  long-legged  girl,  her  black 
hair  cut  layered  and  short,  intelli- 
gence and  humor  in  her  large  brown 
eyes,  Pat  would  be  in  the  office  be- 
side him,  busily  typing  or  else  dash 
out  to  the  store  to  assist  the  three 
clerks  during  rush  hour. 

"A  beautiful  morning,"  she  had 
said  to  Roger  that  first  day.  "Did 
you  happen  to  see  the  dawn  over 
the   mountains?" 

Roger  recalled  he  had  barely 
made  it  to  work  on  time.  "Hardly," 
he  replied. 

"Who  can  see  a  dawn  and  not 
believe  in  God?"  Pat  questioned. 

So  it  was  beginning,  Roger 
thought.  The  stranger  in  the  com- 
munity must  be  converted  and 
brought  to  church.  "I  do  not  believe 
in   a    God   who    allows    war,   flood, 
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starvation  and  suffering,"  he  de- 
clared. 

"Is  that  why  you  look  and  act 
so  angry?"  Pat  asked  him. 

Roger  was  suddenly  aware  of  his 
unsmiling  lantern-jawed  face  with 
the  cheeks  that  sank  in  a  little. 
"That,  and  some  other  things,"  he 
answered. 

Pat  sat  down  before  her  desk  and 
was  soon  busily  typing.  Evidently 
she  was  not  going  to  argue  with 
him.  That  was  just  as  well.  His  guilt 
still  weighed  heavily  upon  him,  and 
he  needed  to  be  alone.  He  would 
hold  this  job  just  long  enough  to 
build  up  his  dwindling  resources  and 
move  on  again.  No  roots,  no  respon- 
sibilities, no  ties. 

MILLRAM,  Pat's  rotund  father, 
was  grateful  to  have  his  mud- 
dled accounts  in  order  and  his  cus- 
tomers billed  correctly.  The  sales- 
men, after  their  first  overtures  of 
friendliness  which  Roger  consistently 


ignored,  avoided  him.  And  yet,  with 
all  his  aloofness,  Roger  felt  the  subtle 
undercurrent  of  love. 

Pat  continued  her  warm  friendli- 
ness, inviting  him  to  social  events 
at  the  church,  and  was  not  offended 
when  he  refused.  An  old  farm 
woman,  with  the  wrinkled  brown 
face  of  a  walnut,  brought  him  a 
napkin-covered  tray  of  freshly-fried 
doughnuts  whenever  she  came  into 
the  store.  And  there  was  freckle- 
faced,  gingerish-haired  Johnny  Har- 
row, who  strolled  to  his  apartment 
with  him  after  work  each  day.  Roger 
talked  baseball  to  the  kid,  treating 
him  to  ice  cream  at  the  drugstore, 
once  slipping  him  a  ball  he  had 
bought  at  Millram's. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  Johnny's  found  a 
friend  in  you,"  said  Pat,  that  March 
morning  in  the  hardware  office. 

"Friend?"  Roger  repeated,  scowl- 
ing. 

Pat  went  on  as  if  she  hadn't  heard 
his  question.   "Johnny's   father  died 
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shortly  after  he  was  born.  His  mother 
works  as  a  waitress  in  The  Bun. 
Johnny's  been  in  trouble  several 
times.  He  needs  help." 

Roger  stared  into  Pat's  serious 
brown  eyes.  "What  about  your  min- 
ister —  your  church  people?" 

"Johnny's  looking  to  you,  Roger,  a 
kindred  rebel  perhaps.  Can  your 
anger  help  him?" 

Roger  flushed  darkly.  "You  don't 
understand,"  he  said  thickly.  "Once 
I  was  Mister  Right  personified.  I 
wouldn't  fight  in  Vietnam  because 
that  meant  killing.  I  couldn't  kill  — 
served  as  a  non-combatant  instead. 
But  I  did  murder  wanton  and 
cruelly,  a  kid  no  older  than  Johnny. 
My  car  struck  his  bike  on  the  shoul- 
der of  a  road." 

"An  accident,"  said  Pat. 

"Not  quite.  I  was  high  from  a 
Christmas  office  party.  And  every- 
thing I  gave  —  the  insurance,  my 
car,  my  business  —  never  compen- 
sated those  grieving  parents.  I  ran. 
I've  kept  on  running." 

"Never  humble  enough  to  ask 
God  for  his  forgiveness?"  Pat  ques- 
tioned gently.  "Never  able  to  for- 
give yourself  and  so,  finding  it 
equally  hard  to  forgive  others  their 
shortcomings?  Johnny's  running  too, 
you  know." 

"Johnny's  not  my  problem."  Roger 
opened  his  ledger  intent  on  the  day's 
work. 

He  was  not  seeing  any  of  the 
figures  immediately  before  him.  He 
was  seeing  a  freckled  face  under 
gingerish  unkempt  hair,  the  wide- 
spaced  teeth,  the  unabashed  adora- 
tion in  the  pale  blue  eyes.  Can  your 
anger  help  him? 


THAT  NIGHT,  as  he  was  putting 
his  books  away,  all  too  eager  to 
leave,  she  came  to  the  office.  Red 
hair  fuzzed  about  her  plumb 
brightly  made-up  face.  A  tight  pink 
uniform  accentuated  her  bosom  and 
uncontrolled  hips. 

"I'm  Betty  Harrow,"  she  said  in 
a  jerky  voice.  "You  know  —  Johnny's 
mother.  Johnny  wasn't  at  school  to- 
day. Oh,  It's  happened  before  but 
this  time  there's  trouble.  Yesterday 
Johnny  hurt  another  boy  in  some 
fight  in  the  schoolyard.  I  was  so 
mad  —  well,  I  hit  Johnny  last  night 
and  told  him  I  was  going  to  put 
him  in  a  reform  school.  I  didn't  actu- 
ally mean  it.  Only  I  had  to  go  back 
to  work  then  and,  when  I  got  home, 
Johnny's  bed  wasn't  slept  in.  I  didn't 
know  till  noon  that  he  hadn't  been 
at  school.  Johnny  likes  you,  Mr. 
Fawcett.  He's  spoken  of  you  lots. 
Was  he  in  here?" 

Roger  shook  his  head,  noticing 
that  Pat  had  come  up  beside  him. 
"Have  you  notified  the  police?"  he 
asked. 

Mrs.  Harrow  winced.  "I'm  scared 
of  them.  Johnny's  been  in  so  much 
trouble.  It'll  just  be  another  count 
against  the  boy,  I  mean  him  running 
off  like  he  did,  'fraid  of  facin'  up  to 
what  he  did  yesterday  and  all  that." 

"I'll  find  Johnny,"  said  Roger,  not 
sure  whether  he  was  hearing  his  own 
voice  speaking  or  not.  "It  shouldn't 
be  that  hard  to  discover  where  a 
small  frightened  kid  is  hiding.  And 
if  it  does  mean  bringing  the  police 
in,  I'll  talk  to  the  officers  and  cover 
any  damages." 

Pat  squeezed  his  arm.  Mrs.  Har- 
row murmured.  "Oh,  thank  you,  Mr. 
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Fawcett.  You'll  let  me  know  soon 
as  you  find  him?  I  —  I've  got  to  go 
to  work.  Pat  will  tell  you  where  the 
diner's  located."  She  moved  off  in 
her  too-tight  pink  uniform,  her  run- 
down slippers  slapping  away  at  the 
floor. 

"Where  do  we  start?"  Pat  ques- 
tioned. 

"We?" 

"I  have  a  car.  I  know  the  city  and 
the  mountain." 

"Mountain?  Better  take  me  to  my 
apartment  first  and  let  me  get  my 
boots,  a  lantern,  some  other  things 
we  may  need." 

"Of  course." 

They  shrugged  into  their  jackets 
and  moved  out  to  Pat's  car  in  the 
deserted  parking  area.  The  clerks 
had  left  long  ago.  The  March  night 
was  cold  and  it  had  begun  to  rain. 

The  windshield  wipers  began  a 
clicking  cadence  back  and  forth 
across  the  steaming  glass.  Lights 
and  pavements  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  covered  in  cellophane. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Roger,  his  lean 
face  thoughtful,  "when  thinking  peo- 
ple will  come  to  realize  there  aren't 
any  all-good  or  any  all-bad  kids.  You 
take  your  so-called  bad  boy  —  his 
actions  are  a  cry  of  desperation  for  a 
part  in  life.  He's  scarred  from  past 
mistakes,  frustrations  and  denials. 
We  have  infinite  compassion  for  a 
cripple  —  why  not  the  same  compas- 
sion for  someone  whose  psyche  is 
scarred?" 

"Only  the  experienced  sufferer 
knows  that,"  Pat  replied.  "Perhaps 
that's  why  God  gives  us  the  experi- 
ence—  to  use.  There  are  a  lot  of 
Johnny  Harrows,  Roger." 


HE  LET  Pat  wait  in  the  car  while 
he  ran  up  to  his  apartment 
above  the  chiropractor's  offices.  The 
door  was  unlocked  —  odd,  he  dis- 
tinctly remembered  clicking  the  latch 
in  place  that  morning.  Probably  the 
cleaning  woman  had  entered  with 
her  pass-key.  He  opened  the  door  to 
hear  the  television  on.  In  the  shabby 
easy  chair  before  the  set  huddled  a 
sleeping  boy  with  ginger-colored 
hair. 

Quickly  Roger  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  car.  "Come  on  up,"  he  in- 
vited Pat.  "Johnny's  in  my  rooms 
asleep." 

She  smiled,  following  him  through 
the  misty  rain. 

Roger  switched  on  a  lamp  and 
the  sleeping  boy  leaped  and  cowered 
in  the  shadows  like  a  hunted  animal. 
"It's  all  right,  isn't  it,  Rog  —  my 
coming  here?  I  sneaked  in  after  the 
cleaning  woman  and  hid  till  she  was 
gone." 

"It's  all  right,  Johnny.  You're  my 
friend." 

"Her?"  Johnny  pointed  at  Pat. 

"I'm  your  friend  too,"  said  Pat. 
"Your  mother's  worried,  Johnny." 

"Naw  she  ain't.  She  don't  want 
me  anymore.  Rog  is  different.  He's 
not  staying  in  Eagle  Point.  We'll  run 
away  together." 

"I'm  all  through  running,"  Roger 
explained.  "Some  mighty  good  peo- 
ple in  this  city.  Let's  start  meeting 
a  few  of  them.  Pat  tells  me  they 
have  a  lively  Boy  Scout  troop  at  her 
church." 

"Aw,  I  don't  know  nothin'  about 
that  stuff." 

"Neither  do  I,  Johnny.  We'll  start 
learning  together." 
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"Can't  do  it."  Johnny  backed  off 
from  Roger's  outstretched  hand.  "I'm 
in  another  mess  at  school." 

"Messes  can  be  straightened  out. 
Tve  been  in  a  few  myself.  Pat  and 
I  will  help.  Hey,  I  have  an  idea  — 
you  must  be  hungiy.  How  about  the 
three  of  us  having  a  jumbo-size  steak 
at  The  Bun?  Your  mother  will  be 
there  and  we  can  explain  about 
these  new  plans  we're  making." 

"Mom'll  clobber  me." 

"Moms  are  forgiving,  like  God, 
Johnny.  I  had  a  mother  once  who 
forgave  me  for  much  more  than  you 
did.  Only  I  couldn't  take  pardon. 
The  anger  was  easier." 

Johnny  came  toward  him  then 
and  Roger  slipped  his  arm  about  the 
thin  shoulders.  "You're  smiling,"  the 
boy  said  wonderingly.  "Y'know,  I 
never  saw  you  actually  smiling, 
Rog." 

"And  Rog  is  handsome  when  he 
smiles,"  Pat  added,  laughing. 


"Flattery  for  the  biggest  portion 
of  the  steak,"  Roger  quipped.  He 
doused  the  light  and  nudged  them 
both  before  him.  "I'm  hungry.  Let's 
eat."  ■  ■ 

TWIN  WAX  MUSEUMS 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
American  history  and  Biblical  his- 
tory in  graphic  realism.  Dennis  and 
his  associates  are  grateful  that 
schools  and  churches  recommend 
that  children  visit  the  museums,  un- 
der school  sponsorship  or  with  par- 
ents, and  that  adults  also  enjoy  visit- 
ing the  museums. 

"People  know  now  that  we  don't 
present  horror  shows,"  Dennis  says. 
"They  realize  that  we  endeavor  to 
present  genuine  persons  in  authentic 
settings.  ■  ■ 

HAPPINESS  has  been  aptly  defined 
as  the  art  of  making  a  bouquet  of 
those  flowers  within  reach. 
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Love,  Honor, 
and • • • ? 


By  Rachel  Conrad  Wahlberg 


(Note:  In  this  article  Rachel  Conrad  Wahlberg,  author  and  public 
speaker,  deals  with  changing  concepts  of  marriage  and  family  and 
incorporates  insights  from  a  tour  in  Southeast  Asia.  Reprinted  by 
permission  from  the  Lutheran  publication,  In  Step  for  Jan.-Feb.,  1973. ) 


BUT  if  women  get  equality,"  said 
a  man  during  an  after-dinner 
discussion  in  Okinawa,  "what  will 
happen  to  the  family?" 

We  had  been  talking  about  the 
ideal  of  equalitarian  marriages  — 
marriages  in  which  two  people  oper- 
ate by  consensus,  understanding, 
and  sharing,  rather  than  by  a  system 
of  dominance-submission.  His  ques- 
tion put  into  focus  some  of  the  fears 
about  women's  liberation  that  I 
heard  expressed  by  both  sexes  dur- 
ing a  recent  tour  to  Korea,  Okinawa, 
Japan,  and  Hawaii,  which  I  made 
for  the  Army  Chaplains  Special 
Speakers  Program. 

An  assumption  many  people 
make  is  that  once  an  attitude/custom 


has  become  a  tradition,  it  must  be 
good  —  e.g.,  the  patriarchal  arrange- 
ment that  keeps  women  at  home  to 
perform  domestic  chores  and  insists 
men  stay  out  of  the  home  earning 
money.  Such  traditions  are  being 
questioned  now.  I  believe  this  is 
healthy. 

Four  Trends 

I  see  four  recent  trends  that  are 
working  together  to  improve  the 
family.  These  trends  indicate  that 
images  and  concepts  are  changing, 
that  individuals'  priorities  are  shift- 
ing. As  individuals  change,  so  must 
society. 

One  trend  is  toward  equalitarian 
or  partnership  marriage.  It  is  indi- 
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cated  by  1)  mutual  awareness  that 
men  and  women  can  share  in  home 
and  work  activities,  that  neither 
home  nor  outside  jobs  should  be  the 
exclusive  preserve  of  either  sex;  2) 
the  rising  independence  of  women 
and  their  acceptance  into  the  job 
market;  3)  the  realization  that  men 
need  the  inclusive,  emotional  satis- 
factions of  sharing  in  home-deci- 
sions and  child  care  and  should  not 
be  pressured  into  ulcers  and  early 
heart  attacks  through  over-achieve- 
ment. 

As  both  husband  and  wife  share 
decision-making,  working  together 
in  the  home  and  outside  it,  they  dis- 
card the  old  concept  that  one  sex 
is  "head  of  the  house"  and  the  other 
provides  house  care,  child  care,  sex, 
and  cooking  as  a  subordinate  human 
being. 

Item:  HEW  issued  a  directive  in 
1972  that  no  jobs  are  to  be  regarded 
as  off  bounds  for  either  sex.  Men 
may  apply  for  jobs  as  secretaries, 
nurses,  elementary  teachers,  and 
women  as  postal  clerks,  telephone 
linemen  (linewomen!),  doctors,  at- 
torneys. Henceforth,  ability,  not  sex, 
is  to  be  the  qualification  for  a  job. 

A  young  man  at  Pacific  Lutheran 
in  Tacoma,  Washington,  told  me 
that  men  like  to  regard  certain  fields 
as  "theirs  by  right."  Yet,  he  saw 
nothing  incongruous  in  the  fact  that 
his  field  was  elementary  education. 

The  question  of  whether  G.I/s 
should  do  K.P.  hit  the  headlines  dur- 
ing my  few  days  in  Korea.  Young 
men  were  objecting  that  kitchen 
work  was  a  waste  of  time  and  train- 
ing. They  especially  objected  to  a 
contention  by  one  Congressman  that 


it  "builds  character."  We  compared 
this  thinking  to  the  propaganda 
which  encourages  women  to  look 
for  fulfillment  in  household  work, 
reinforced  by  TV  commercials  sug- 
gesting that  polishing  floors  and 
tables  and  preparing  foods  are  glam- 
orous and  satisfying  jobs.  The  out- 
raged protests  of  G.I/s  against  K.P. 
duty  affirmed  the  convictions  of 
many  women  that  much  of  house- 
hold activity  is  drudgery. 

In  several  discussions  concerning 
division  of  labor  it  was  pointed  out 
that  jobs  women  do  in  the  home  — 
house  care,  child  care,  cooking,  and 
waiting  on  others  —  are  the  lowest 
paid  and  lowest  status  jobs  in  soci- 
ety. Although  many  women  and 
men  enjoy  home  involvement, 
women  resent  the  low  status  and 
no-income  aspects  of  staying  there 
exclusively. 

Many  women  face  divorce  or 
widow-hood  in  their  40's  and  have 
no  marketable  skills  to  fall  back 
upon.  Yet,  they  may  have  spent  25 
years  contributing  all  their  energies 
to  the  family. 

The  Childless  Family 

A  second  trend  is  toward  the 
childless  or  one-child  family.  The 
dropping  birth  rate  is  a  current  indi- 
cator that  people  are  taking  seriously 
the  population  explosion.  More  men 
are  assuming  responsibility  for  birth 
control  by  getting  vasectomies 
(about  a  million  in  1972)  once  the 
desired  family  size  is  reached.  Many 
couples  are  reasoning:  Why  should 
a  sexually  relating  woman  have  to 
carry  the  burden  of  birth  control  for 
30   years    if    15   minutes   of   simple 
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surgery  for  the  man  can  remove  it? 
The  result  is  what  I  call  eco-mar- 
riage,  a  family  group  which  is  de- 
liberately planned.  Sex  education  in 
schools  should  provide  for  under- 
standing of  the  reproductive  process 
and  explain  ways  to  prevent  concep- 
tion. The  fact  that  unwanted  preg- 
nancies occur  frequently  among  un- 
informed, unprotected  12-to- 15-year- 
old  girls,  as  well  as  among  married 
women  who  are  using  contracep- 
tives, shows  the  need  for  education 
and  for  foolproof  birth  control  mea- 
sures. (See  Foolproof  Birth  Control, 
Lawrence  Lader,  Beacon  Press, 
1972,  and  my  article,  "Pregnancy  in 
a  Judgmental  Society,"  Christian 
Century,  September  13,  1972.) 

Intersex  Convergence 

A  third  trend  is  intersex  converg- 
ence. People  are  recognizing  that 
men  and  women  are  primarily  hu- 
man beings,  more  alike  than  differ- 
ent. The  term  "intersex  converg- 
ence" comes  from  a  study  done  at  the 
University  of  Texas  by  Dr.  Alice 
Whatley  and  Dr.  Victor  Appel  which 
showed  that  between  1966  and  1970 
young  men  and  women  students 
grew  more  alike  in  their  thinking 
about  sex  roles  and  family  life  is- 
sues. 

In  one  40-person  discussion  group 
in  Hawaii,  I  asked  participants  to 
help  me  list  on  a  blackboard  all  the 
human  characteristics  they  could 
quickly  think  of  —  adjectives  which 
could  be  applied  to  both  men  and 
women.  We  listed:  angry,  loving, 
strong,  dependent,  insecure,  daring, 
efficient,  mean,  intelligent,  compas- 
sionate, lazy,  tender,  forgiving,  jea- 


lous, violent,  undependable.  Indeed, 
we  could  not  name  any  specific  char- 
acteristic that  either  sex  solely  pos- 
sessed. 

Item:  The  Army  recently  ruled 
that  all  areas  but  combat  are  now 
open  to  women.  Some  people  doubt 
that  the  U.S.  will  open  all  military 
service  to  women  as  Israel  has; 
others  note  that  some  women  al- 
ready handle  firearms  well,  are  mili- 
tant politically,  and  that  a  woman 
as  well  as  a  man  can  be  a  conscien- 
tious objector. 

According  to  a  WAC  officer  I  met 
in  Taegu,  Korea,  as  many  jobs  as 
possible  must  be  open  to  all  volun- 
teers to  attain  a  volunteer  army. 
She  said  that  the  assumption  that 
women  should  not  have  authority 
over  men  was  being  discarded. 

Changing  Work  Patterns 

A  fourth  trend  is  the  changing 
patterns  of  outside  work  —  shorter 
weeks,  smaller  work/leisure  ratio, 
industrial  innovations.  Some  com- 
panies are  trying  a  4-day  week  or  a 
3-day  week  based  on  a  12-hour  day, 
half  day  jobs,  two  people  spelling 
each  other  on  a  job.  There  are  more 
opportunities  for  couples  to  share 
schedules  of  schooling,  outside  jobs, 
and  home  care  in  imaginative  ways. 

If  economic  pressure  or  desire 
for  career  fulfillment  leads  both  per- 
sons to  have  jobs,  their  equality  is 
strengthened.  Traditional  inequality 
meant  usually  that  one  person  grew 
in  the  "outside  world"  of  people  and 
careers,  while  the  other  did  the 
servant  jobs  of  home  without  pay, 
often  stagnating,  becoming  stunted 
and    uninteresting    at    middle    age. 
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(Even  those  women  who  choose  to 
stay  home  usually  hold  jobs  at  some 
time  in  their  adult  lives.) 

A  variation  on  the  first  question: 
If  women  get  equality,  what  will 
happen  to  marriage?  I  feel  that  it 
can  only  improve.  The  two-person 
commitment  creates  a  deeper  rela- 
tionship if  the  two  make  it  on  an 
equal  level,  recognizing  mutual 
needs  and  emotions  and  individual 
ideas,  experience,  and  intelligence. 

Hopefully,  both  males  and  fe- 
males will  have  50-60  years  of  adult- 
hood to  plan  for.  Marriage  will  not 
be  seen  as  the  peak  experience  ex- 
pectation following  high  school  or 
college,  nor  will  having  a  child  be 
seen  as  the  peak  experience  of  a 
marriage.  Rather,  there  will  be  a 
growing,  maturing,  intimate  rela- 
tionship incorporating  marriage  and 
children  and  continuing  through- 
out life.  Each  person  will  take  seri- 
ously the  working  out  of  identity, 
interests,   and   abilities. 


Modern  Weddings  a  Barometer 

Contemporary  wedding  services 
indicate  a  changing  outlook  towards 
marriage  on  the  part  of  the  church. 
Emphasis  is  shifting  from  Paul's 
first  century  instructions  advising  a 
patriarchal  structure  to  the  quality 
of  the  marriage  relationship  and  the 
equality  of  male  and  female  indi- 
cated in  Genesis  1:27  and  Galatians 
3:28.  Christians  are  learning  that 
Paul  spoke  from  his  Jewish  train- 
ing and  cultural  conditioning,  and 
that  he  was  not  writing  a  mar- 
riage manual  for  20th  century  per- 
sons who  believe  that  not  only 
slaves,  but  women  have  been  eman- 
cipated. 

I  believe  that  the  family  is  begin- 
ning to  experience  a  dynamic  re- 
newal. Person,  not  function,  is  be- 
coming its  focus.  Men  and  women, 
equally  made  in  God's  image,  are 
equally  free  to  grow  in  God's  grace 
and  maturity  in  the  family  relation- 
ship. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Gen.  1:27;  Gal.  3:28;  1  Cor.  7;  Lk.  20:27-36. 

1.  Some  women  maintain  that  many  women  want  their  husbands  to 
be  "head  of  the  household."  Others  say  that  while  clever  wives 
have  always  exercised  a  discreet,  de  facto  headship  of  their  own, 
now  they  want  it  proclaimed  de  jure  as  well.  What  do  vou 
think? 

2.  The  endowments  of  women,  both  physical  and  psychic,  do  deter- 
mine areas  within  which  women  can  function  more  effectively 
than  men.  Industry  has  long  recognized  this  —  and  possibly  ex- 
ploited it,  while  not  admitting  them  to  other  types  of  work.  Can  a 
man  and  a  woman  compete  "equally"  for  a  job? 

3.  What  are  the  implications  of  the  words  "equal"  and  "different" 
when  applied  to  marriage  partners? 

4.  Do  you  suppose  that  God  has  any  real  objection  to  there  being 
clergywomen  as  well  as  clergymen? 
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An  Inexpensive  Exploration  of  Central  America 


Mexico  and  Central 
America  by  Bus 


By  Gerald  Holcomb 


I  RECENTLY  took  a  trip  that 
started  at  the  nearest  bus  station. 
The  scenery  included  sticky,  steamy 
jungles,  crisp,  cool  highlands,  smok- 
ing, trembling  volcanoes,  placid  lakes, 
sprawling  banana  plantations,  moun- 
tainsides green  with  coffee  trees, 
colorful  Indians,  mysterious  lost 
cities,  historic  ruins,  the  crossroads 
of  the  world  —  all  squeezed  into  a 
few  thousands  square  miles.  Also 
thrown  in  with  this  package  deal 
were  charming  cities,  interesting 
people,  seven  foreign  countries,  and 
sun-drenched  beaches. 

A  friend  and  I  saw  this  and  more 
while  going  from  Juarez,  Mexico  to 
Panama  City  by  bus  —  minus  chick- 
ens, pigs,  and  the  like  —  following 
an  economy  budget.  We  covered 
2,100  miles  in  Mexico  and  1,600 
through  Central  America.  Total  cost 
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of  transportation  from  Juarez:  less 
than  $90.  The  one-way  trip  can  be 
made  in  about  two  weeks,  although 
that  is  not  much  time  for  sight-see- 
ing. 

The  average  person  should  ex- 
perience little  difficulty  if  a  few  pre- 
cautions are  followed,  even  though 
such  a  trip  will  of  course  not  be 
quite  the  same  as  going  by  bus  in 
the  U.S.  The  necessary  visas  or 
tourist  cards  should  be  acquired 
well  beforehand.  Travelers  checks 
are  usually  accepted  in  the  cities. 
Elsewhere  they  may  not  be,  so  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  limited  amount 
in  dollar  bills  for  small  unexpected 
expenses  or  emergencies.  Our  gen- 
eral procedure  was  to  exchange  the 
estimated  amount  to  be  spent  in 
each  country  upon  arrival.  Any  re- 
maining small  amounts  of  local  cur- 


rency  could  usually  be  changed  into 
currency  of  the  next  country  at  the 
borders.  Needless  to  say,  any  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  is  always  helpful. 
Reasonable  care  should  be  exer- 
cised regarding  food  and  drink. 
Sometimes  we  carried  a  lunch  on 
the  road.  In  order  to  have  drinking 
water  at  all  times,  I  carried  a  wine- 
skin. It  could  be  filled  anyplace,  was 
not  bulky,  and  the  water  could  be 
easily  purified  with  tablets. 

BUS  travel  in  Mexico  is  very  in- 
expensive, and  the  service  is 
good.  First  class  travel  is  recom- 
mended. It  is  not  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  second  class,  but  the 
air  conditioning  (or  heating)  is  more 
likely  to  work,  it  is  less  crowded,  and 
will  be  faster.  Even  on  first  class 
buses  in  Mexico,  however,  there  are 
occasional  delays  caused  by  break- 
downs, blowouts,  or  landslides  in 
the  mountains  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son. 

Several  good  major  highways  lead 
southward  through  Mexico.  Our 
route  was  from  El  Paso-Juarez  to 
Durango,  and  Mazatlan  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  From  Mazatlan,  we 
went  to  Mexico  City  by  way  of 
Guadalajara,  the  country's  second 
largest  city,  with  its  delightful  cli- 
mate, attractive  parks,  historical 
buildings,  and  a  huge,  colorful  mar- 
ketplace. The  bus  traveler  sees  first- 
hand one  of  Guadalajara's  busiest 
spots  —  the  union  bus  station  which 
boasts  1,000  arrivals  and  departures 
every  day. 

From  Mexico  City  to  the  Guate- 
malan border,  the  only  apparent  bus 
line  is  the  Cristobal  Colon.   At  the 


border,  customs  was  a  bit  slow,  one 
example  of  the  many  times  that 
patience  with  a  smile  is  necessary  in 
Latin  America,  where  the  clock  is 
not  taken  as  seriously  as  in  the  U.S. 
The  final  leg  of  our  journey  in 
Mexico,  and  on  to  Guatemala  City 
was  a  bypass  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway.  We  crossed  into  Guate- 
mala at  the  town  of  Tapachula.  The 
coastal  road  is  faster,  less  scenic,  the 
terrain  less  mountainous  than  the 
Pan  American  Highway.  The  Inter- 
American  Highway  System,  and 
most  important  roads  in  Central 
America  are  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
or    through    the    central    highlands. 

Going  from  the  border  to  Guate- 
mala City  took  five  hours.  As  we 
dropped  into  the  valley  where  Cen- 
tral America's  largest  city  is  nestled, 
a  volcano  sent  up  intermittent  puffs 
of  white  smoke,  like  a  dozing  man 
puffing  a  cigar.  Guatemala  is  one  of 
the  more  scenic  countries  of  Central 
America,  and  the  capital,  here  as 
elsewhere,  is  a  good  focal  point  for 
seeing  the  country. 

Guatemala  City  is  the  northern 
limit  of  TICA  Bus,  a  Costa  Rican 
line  serving  all  the  capitals  of  Cen- 
tral America.  (The  letters  stand  for 
Transportes  Internacionales  Centro 
Americanos.)  There  is  at  least  one 
other  bus  company  with  similar 
rates. 

When  traveling  only  one  way  by 
land,  it  is  necessary  to  buy  a  ticket 
of  exit  from  the  last  country  of  des- 
tination, whether  or  not  it  will  be 
used.  For  a  few  dollars  extra,  we 
bought  a  ticket  from  Panama  back 
across  the  border  into  Costa  Rica. 
Total  one-way  fare  from  Guatemala 
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The  ruins  of  a  church  in  old  Panama, 
near  Panama  City. 

City  to  Panama  City  was  about  $40. 
Round  trip  would  have  been  $70. 
(Prices,  of  course,  are  subject  to 
change. ) 

TT7E  departed  Guatemala  City 
V  V  at  noon  and  arrived  in  pleas- 
ant, prosperous-appearing  San  Sal- 
vador, capital  of  El  Salvador,  Central 
America's  smallest  and  most  densely 
populated  republic,  that  evening. 
Except  for  the  distance  between  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama  City, 
which  took  some  twenty  hours  of 
continuous  travel,  it  is  approximately 
one    day's    ride    between    capitals. 


With  this  one  exception,  the  bus 
stopped  overnight  and  left  early 
the  next  morning.  Meal  stops  are 
made,  and  in  some  of  the  cities,  the 
bus  arrives  at  and  leaves  from  a 
hotel,  where  the  ticket  office  is  also 
located.  Passengers  may  spend  the 
night  anywhere  they  wish,  however. 
One  may  stay  over  in  each  country 
on  a  through  ticket,  and  continue  at 
will,  since  there  is  a  bus  almost 
every  day. 

Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  lies  some 
distance  off  the  main  route,  and  our 
particular  bus  bypassed  it,  crossing 
only  through  the  westernmost  part 
of  the  country.  The  day  was  hot  and 
the  air  conditioning  could  not  keep 
the  bus  cool,  as  the  passengers  pre- 
ferred open  windows.  The  road 
twisted  and  turned  as  it  climbed 
from  sea  level  into  mountains  and 
dipped  down  again.  Other  passen- 
gers included  a  Canadian  couple,  a 
man  from  the  U.S.,  some  mission- 
aries, and  several  Colombians.  Most 
were  Central  Americans. 

Extra  clothing  should  be  carried, 
as  the  highlands  are  chilly  during 
rain  and  at  night.  It  is  easiest  and 
most  enjoyable  to  travel  during  the 
dry  season,  between  October  and 
May.  The  roads  are  certainly  not 
like  our  interstate  highways,  al- 
though main  roads  are  nearly  all 
paved.  Since  there  are  no  regular 
hours  at  border  crossings  on  Satur- 
day afternoons  or  Sundays,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  a  special  fee  of 
several  dollars    (cash). 

Just  before  crossing  into  Costa 
Rica,  the  road  passed  Lake  Nica- 
ragua, with  perfect  volcanic  cones 
rising  from  its  depths.  In  contrast  to 
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hot  and  humid  Managua,  Nicaragua, 
we  welcomed  the  Costa  Rican  capi- 
tal of  San  Jose,  located  in  the  cool 
highlands.  San  Jose  is  pleasant,  as  is 
all  of  Costa  Rica,  which  is  remini- 
scent of  a  well-tended  fertile  farm. 

PANAMA  is  the  crossroads  of  the 
world,  but  all  roads  come  to  an 
abrupt  end  not  far  beyond  the 
Canal.  Some  250  miles  of  the  gap 
between  Panama  and  South  America 
are  not  yet  passable.  Current  projec- 
tions call  for  completion  in  1976. 

Panama  has  much  to  offer  the  vis- 
itor. The  Canal  with  its  locks  and 
traffic  may  easily  be  observed  close- 
up.  On  the  Pacific  side,  a  new  bridge 
spans    the   Canal   to    Panama    City. 

The  ruins  of  Old  Panama  are  near 
the  present  city.  The  old  city  was 
founded  by  early  explorers  and  later 
destroyed  by  pirates.  Modern  Pan- 
ama City  is  famous  for  being  cos- 
mopolitan and  a  port,  with  its 
abundance  of  local  as  well  as  inter- 
national    products.     Large     foreign 


ships  dock  within  the  Canal  Zone. 
Hotels  are  located  outside  the  Zone. 
The  Caribbean  side  also  has  an  im- 
portant port,  but  Colon  is  smaller 
and  less  active   than  Panama  City. 

Transportation  across  the  Isthmus 
is  possible  by  train  or  bus.  A  rail- 
road follows  the  fifty-mile-long  Canal 
within  the  Zone.  Service  is  punctual, 
rapid,  and  frequent.  The  road  is 
outside  the  Zone,  and  more  scenic 
than  the  railroad.  Because  of  Pan- 
ama's strange  shape,  Panama  City, 
at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal,  is 
farther  east  than  Colon  on  the  At- 
lantic side. 

Our  bus  journey  ended  with  the 
road's  end.  We  had  discovered  a 
colorful  and  exciting  area  to  visit. 
An  alternative  to  making  the  bus 
trip  both  ways  might  include  flying 
to  or  from  Panama  and  going  over- 
land the  opposite  direction.  For  us, 
making  the  entire  trip  by  bus  was 
a  satisfactory  compromise  between 
flying  and  driving  one's  own  auto- 
mobile. I  I 


Sources  of  additional  information: 

1.  AAA  Guide  to  Mexico  and  Central  America 

2.  Pan  American  Union  publications,  Motoring  in  Mexico,  and  Motoring 
in  Central  America  and  Panama. 

3.  South  American  Handbook,  published  by  Trade  &  Travel  Publications, 
Ltd.,  London.  Agents  in  the  U.S.,  Rand  McNally  &  Co.  (Published 
annually. ) 


VIEWPOINT 

TWO  ELDERLY  LADIES  in  a  small  town  were  always  at  swords' 
points.  One  accused  the  other  of  being  light,  frivolous,  and  giddy  for 
her  age.  "Maybe  so,"  said  the  accused  one,  "but  remember,  I  am  living; 
you  are  only  living  on!" 
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Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friend.  .  .  .  (John  15:13) 


Francis  Bernardone: 
Troubadour  and  Saint 

By  Suzanne  'Toinette  Thomas 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a 
very  gay  and  very  carefree 
young  man.  He  lived  in  a  small  city 
in  the  hills  of  Italy,  Assisi.  He  loved 
rich  clothes  and  great  parties,  and 
he  spent  money  with  so  careless  a 
generosity  he  was  often  nothing  less 
than  foolish  and  extravagant.  He 
was  a  source  of  constant  worry  to 
his  parents  (respectable  cloth  mer- 
chants), who  had  accumulated  their 
small  fortune  only  through  hard 
work  and  frugality.  Indeed,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  they  exclaimed  in 
alarm,  "He  acts  as  though  he  were 
no  son  of  ours,  but  one  of  some 
great  prince!" 

In  spite  of  his  frivolity,  however, 
the  young  man  was  well-mannered 


and  endearing,  and  in  spite  of  their 
thriftiness  the  parents  were  indul- 
gent and  entirely  charmed;  the 
home  of  the  cloth  merchant  rang 
more  often  with  the  music  of  clever 
young  men  at  the  banquet  table 
than  with  the  roars  of  a  business- 
man going  over  his  accounts.  When 
the  subject  of  the  young  man's  ex- 
travagance came  up  among  the 
neighbors  (as  it  inevitably  did),  his 
mother  (as  mothers  inevitably  do) 
looked  proud  and  secretive,  and 
would  only  say,  "Just  wait,  my  son 
will  amount  to  something  great  and 
godly  yet!" 

The  young  man  himself,  whose 
name  was  John  —  though  his  friends 
called   him    Francis    (little    French- 


Suzanne  'Toinette  Thomas  is  a  free  lance  writer  formerly  associated 
with  Drew  University. 
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man)  because  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
French  love  poems  —  was  remark- 
able only  in  his  excessive  spending 
and  his  perfect  manners.  In  most 
other  things  he  was  very  like  other 
rich  young  men  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury; he  worked  occasionally  for  his 
father,  hoped  to  become  a  knight  or 
perhaps  a  troubadour,  and  shared 
his  peers'  horror  of  the  plague  of 
their  time,  leprosy.  His  life  was  one 
of  ease  and  pleasure,  justified  by  the 
father's  wealth  and  the  generosity 
with  which  the  son  seemed  deter- 
mined to  give  it  away.  Why  tell  a 
story  beginning  with  one  of  so  little 
promise?  The  answer  you  have 
guessed  by  now  —  our  hero  is  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi. 

Saintliness:  Out-dated? 

Saintliness  is  a  problem  of  pecu- 
liar embarrassment  to  the  "enlight- 
ened" minds  of  our  modern  world. 
To  explain  saintly  behavior  in  terms 
of  the  fact  of  a  man's  sainthood,  or 
in  terms  of  God,  is  unfashionably 
simple.  Psychoanalysts,  sociologists, 
and  anthropologists  all  offer  much 
more  sophisticated  explanations.  In- 
deed, if  these  scholarly  gentlemen 
refer  to  God  at  all  they  are  quick 
with  their  apologies.  To  exclude 
God  from  the  story  of  Francis  of  As- 
sisi, however,  would  be  like  exclud- 
ing North  America  from  the  story 
of  Christopher  Columbus.  Francis' 
story  is  a  simple  one;  it  is  the  story 
of  a  man  who  became  a  saint.  He 
was  a  man  whose  religion  was  not 
like  a  calculated  theory  but  like  the 
dizzy  love-affair  of  a  medieval  trou- 
badour; he  was  a  man  so  filled  with 
the   wonder   of   this   world   he   felt 


obliged  to  be  in  continual  praise; 
he  was  a  man  so  delighted  with  his 
fellow  creatures  —  both  human  and 
animal  —  he  called  them  all  brothers 
and  sisters.  His  is  the  story  of  a  man 
so  moved  by  the  suffering  of  others 
he  desired  not  just  to  alleviate  it, 
but  to  share  it;  his  is  a  story  that 
can  be  told  only  as  the  story  of  a 
saint. 

One  of  the  earliest  stories  of 
young  Francis  Bernardone  begins  in 
his  father's  place  of  business. 
Francis  was  selling  velvet  and  fine 
embroideries  to  a  merchant  when 
one  of  the  city's  many  beggars  ap- 
proached and  demanded  alms.  The 
fellow  was  as  rude  as  he  was  un- 
kempt. Francis,  in  deference  to  the 
good  manners  that  directed  the  be- 
havior of  any  cultured  citizen,  con- 
cluded his  business  with  the  mer- 
chant before  turning  to  the  beggar. 
By  that  time  the  rascal  had  de- 
parted in  a  flurry  of  curses.  Francis 
was  crushed.  He  had  had  every  in- 
tention of  assisting  the  man,  and  had 
waited  only  out  of  politeness  to  the 
merchant.  Assisi  teemed  with  beg- 
gars —  they  were  only  too  willing  to 
ease  the  conscience  of  a  rich  man's 
son  and  accept  his  alms.  Francis 
was  aware  only  of  the  affront  to  the 
first  beggar,  however,  so  only  this 
beggar  would  do.  He  nearly  flew 
from  the  booth,  leaving  it  unpro- 
tected in  the  open  market  place. 
He  ran  through  the  city's  dirtiest 
streets  and  didn't  stop  until  he  found 
his  man.  One  can  hardly  imagine 
the  beggar's  astonishment  when 
Francis,  sweating  from  the  exertion 
of  his  search,  loaded  him  with 
money.  Astonishment  must  have  be- 
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come  sheer  amazement  when 
Francis,  still  breathless  and  smiling, 
swore  before  God,  then  and  there, 
never  again  to  refuse  to  help  a  poor 
man.  "Never  was  any  man  so  little 
afraid  of  his  own  promises,"  G.  K. 
Chesterton  writes  of  the  incident. 
"His  life  was  one  riot  of  rash  vows; 
of  rash  vows  that  turned  out  right." 
Francis  never  intended  to  spend 
his  life  as  a  cloth  merchant.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  his  romantic 
wish  to  join  the  bands  of  colorful 
troubadours  that  delighted  all  of 
Europe  with  their  light  songs  and 
poetry.  But  he  was  equally  drawn 
to  the  adventurous  life  of  a  knight. 
While  he  dreamily  considered  which 
career  beckoned  with  the  most 
promise,  he  met  with  the  first  mis- 
fortune of  his  fortunate  life:  he  fell 
seriously  ill  with  a  lingering,  mys- 
terious fever.  His  recovery  was  a 
long  and  painful  one,  and  he 
emerged  a  much  less  frivolous  young 
man.  This  and  a  rather  important 
political  squabble  over  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Sicilian  crown  made 
Francis  determine  to  devote  himself 
to  a  life  of  serious  soldiering. 

A  Profound  Sense  of  Brotherhood 

Francis  had  always  had  an  un- 
usual love  for  all  men.  It  was  this 
sense  of  brotherhood  that  was  at 
the  root  of  his  exceptional  concern 
for  ordinary  courtesy;  it  was  also 
the  peculiar  stimulus  that  prompted 
him  to  pursue  an  angiy,  "worthless" 
beggar  through  a  maze  of  filthy 
streets.  It  was  this  same  love  that 
was  speaking  to  Francis  now;  he 
must  fight  men,  and  he  would,  but 
fairly,  and  for  a  just  cause.  In  his 


sickness  he  had  dreamed  great 
dreams:  he  had  seen  visions  of 
swords  crossed  in  the  sacred  sign  of 
the  Crusades,  and  of  spears  and 
shields  all  stamped  with  the  same 
symbols.  He  was  convinced  that  he 
was  being  divinely  called  to  battle. 

Francis  rode  away  from  Assisi  in 
great  spirits.  "I  shall  return  a  great 
prince,"  he  promised;  he  was  sure 
that  the  purpose  for  his  life  had 
been  revealed.  Inspired  as  he  was, 
however,  he  never  reached  the  bat- 
tlefield. He  was  scarcely  out  of  the 
city  when  his  sickness  returned  to 
him.  He  dreamed  again,  but  this 
time  a  voice  spoke  to  him  and  said, 
"You  have  mistaken  the  meaning 
of  the  vision.  Go  back  to  your  own 
town."  Francis  returned,  confused 
and  brokenhearted,  an  object  of 
weakness   and  public  derision. 

Young  Bernardone  became  listless 
and  moody.  He  avoided  the  com- 
pany of  his  former  friends.  He  felt 
that  his  courage  and  strength  had 
been  tested  and  that  he  had  failed. 
He  was  still  convinced  that  the 
dreams  had  meant  something,  but 
whatever  it  was  eluded  him.  He  took 
long  lonely  rides  in  the  hills.  It  was 
while  he  was  riding  alone  one  day 
that  he  had  an  experience  that  was 
to  give  his  life  a  new  and  perma- 
nent direction.  His  courage  was 
being  tested  once  again,  but  this 
time  the  challenge  was  to  a  bravery 
deeper  than  that  demanded  by  any 
battle. 

Francis  saw  the  figure  of  a  man 
approaching  on  the  lonely  road;  he 
wore  the  dreaded  sign  of  the  leper. 
The  young  horseman  stopped.  The 
horror  of  that  terrible  rotting  disease 
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and  its  miserable  victims  was  uni- 
versal. He  was  momentarily  frozen 
to  his  saddle,  filled  with  a  deep  but 
familiar  fear.  How  long  before  he 
moved?  No  measure  of  time  could 
ever  tell.  Then  Francis  was  stirred 
into  action.  He  moved  with  charac- 
teristic swiftness,  nearly  leaping 
from  the  saddle.  He  ran  to  the  leper 
and  threw  his  arms  around  him.  He 
was  utterly  transfixed  with  compas- 
sion. Francis  gave  the  man  all  the 
money  he  carried  with  him,  then 
rode  on.  He  was  filled  with  strange 
elation  and  new  purpose.  His  return 
to  Assisi  was  truly  victorious  this 
time,  though  it  is  said  that  when 
he  turned  to  watch  the  leper's  de- 
parture no  one  at  all  stood  there  by 
the  roadside  .  .  . 

A  New  Sense  of  Purpose 

Francis'  sense  of  purpose  stayed 
with  him,  but  he  was  not  yet  sure 
just  what  it  was  he  was  to  do.  He 
prayed  often  now,  asking  for  divine 
guidance.  The  ruins  of  an  old 
shrine,  the  Church  of  Saint  Damian, 
became  his  sanctuary.  Always  a  so- 
ciable creature,  he  suffered  still  from 
the  humiliation  the  collapse  of  his 
military  ambitions  had  caused.  He 
became  more  and  more  introverted. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Francis  had 
another  dream.  It  concerned  the  old 
shrine  where  he  now  spent  so  much 
time.  "Francis,  seest  thou  not  that 
my  house  is  in  ruins?"  a  voice  asked, 
"Go  and  restore  it  for  me." 

Meditation  was  not  natural  to  the 
former  soldier  —  action  was  what  he 
craved  and  where  he  excelled.  As 
was  not  unusual  for  Francis,  how- 
ever, activity  outran  his  good  sense. 


Restoring  the  church  seemed  to 
Francis  an  exciting  and  important 
project.  He  could  allow  nothing  to 
stand  in  its  way.  Never  in  his  life 
(as  his  father  had  sadly  observed) 
had  he  had  a  "realistic"  conception 
of  money  —  its  only  significance  was 
its  necessity  in  obtaining  immediate 
goals.  Francis  needed  building  ma- 
terials for  his  church.  He  got  them 
by  the  quickest  means  he  knew  — 
he  took  the  money  from  his  father. 

Old  Bernardone's  reaction  shocked 
his  son;  he  officially  charged  him 
with  theft  and  dragged  him  into  a 
public  courtroom.  Francis,  accus- 
tomed only  to  years  of  indulgence, 
was  hurt  and  bewildered;  his  father, 
who  for  years  had  seethed  inwardly 
at  the  boy's  thoughtless  extrava- 
gance, was  finally  openly  furious. 
The  old  man  made  use  of  a  medieval 
father's  absolute  authority  over  his 
son;  Francis  was  locked  up  like  a 
common  thief.  The  boy  despaired; 
when  he  was  released  he  crept  away 
to  a  dark  cave  and  lived  in  isolation, 
refusing  to  see  anyone. 

The  misery  that  had  found  the 
once  gay  and  carefree  Francis  Ber- 
nardone  did  not  leave  his  old  friends 
untouched.  Perhaps  because  of  some 
friendly  intervention,  Francis  and 
his  father  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  bishop.  They  were  ad- 
dressed with  supreme  good  sense. 
The  bishop  pointed  out  that  Francis 
must  return  the  money  he  had 
stolen;  good  ends  never  justify  un- 
fair means.  He  scolded  the  father 
for  his  unwarranted  harshness,  and 
encouraged  a  reconciliation.  Francis 
was  grateful  for  the  bishop's  inter- 
vention, but  he  had  changed  in  some 
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startling  ways.  He  scarcely  resem- 
bled the  shamed  son  who  had  run 
away  from  a  vengeful  father.  In- 
deed, it  is  sometimes  said  that  this 
next  scene  is  our  first  view  of  Francis 
the  saint.  The  young  man  stood 
quietly  before  both  bishop  and  fa- 
ther and  made  a  firm  declaration. 
"I  am  no  longer  the  son  of  Pietro 
Bernardone,"  he  said,  "but  the  ser- 
vant of  God.  I  will  return  not  only 
his  money,  but  everything  that  can 
be  called  his,  even  the  clothing  he 
has  given  me."  Francis  tore  off  every 
garment,  and  threw  them  at  the  feet 
of  his  father.  He  asked  and  received 
the  bishop's  blessing,  and  strode  off 
to  the  woods.  He  was  naked,  and 
the  ground  sparkled  with  frost,  but 
he  burst  into  song  as  he  left  the 
city. 

Such  a  scene  of  rejection  alone 
does  not  make  a  man  a  saint,  but 
this  marked  the  beginning  of 
Francis'  new  way  of  life.  He  com- 
pleted the  reconstruction  of  the 
church  —  by  the  labor  of  his  own 
hands  and  with  rocks  he  found  and 
shaped  himself.  Once  he  had  led  all 
of  Assisi's  smart  young  men  with  the 
brilliance  of  his  fashionable  French 
clothing;  now  he  wore  a  ragged 
brown  tunic  tied  at  the  waist  with  a 
bit  of  rope.  He  begged  for  his  food, 
and  accepted  only  the  poorest. 

The  First  "Franciscans" 

What  had  happened  to  the  young- 
ster who  had  wanted  to  become  a 
troubador?  Francis  had  apparently 
become  a  peculiar  sort  of  hermit.  He 
lived  alone  and  seemed  to  care  only 
for  lepers  and  his  old  church.  Later 
it  was  observed  that  he  had  been 


joined  by  several  other  young  men, 
and  before  Francis  had  yet  lost  his 
youth  the  brown  tunic  was  widely 
recognized  as  the  uniform  of  a  new 
sort  of  fraternity.  They  called  them- 
selves the  Little  Brothers,  but  they 
were  known  as  the  Troubadours  of 
God.  These  men  were  monks,  but 
monks  of  a  new  kind.  Their  purpose 
was  not  to  withdraw  from  the  world 
with  a  few  necessary  possessions, 
but  to  go  out  to  the  world  and  min- 
ister to  it,  with  absolutely  no  pos- 
sessions at  all.  They  thought  of  all 
men,  regardless  of  their  station,  in 
much  the  same  way  that  young 
Francis  had  thought  of  the  beggar  in 
Assisi's  market  place:  each  indi- 
vidual is  an  individual,  loved  and 
precious  in  the  sight  of  God,  the 
creator  of  all  things,  and  so  must  be 
treated  as  such  by  all  men.  The 
Little  Brothers  preached  —  and 
practiced  —  a  sort  of  spiritual  de- 
mocracy that  was  revolutionary  in 
thirteenth-century  Europe.  They 
were  hardly  a  somber  lot;  they  wrote 
poems  in  praise  of  the  world's  great 
beauty,  and,  if  lacking  a  human 
congregation,  preached  gaily  to  the 
birds  and  animals.  Indeed,  there 
were  many  who  believed  Francis  to 
have  peculiar  powers  over  all  the 
animals,  his  "brothers"  and  "sisters." 
All  the  brothers  were  saintly  in 
their  unselfish  service  to  others,  but 
only  Francis  became  a  saint.  It  is 
often  said  that  he  came  so  close  to 
emulating  the  example  of  Jesus  that 
he  became  the  "mirror  of  Christ." 
His  story  is  not  complete  without 
mention  of  the  mysterious  stigmata; 
late  in  his  life  there  appeared  on 
his   body  five   wounds   in  the  very 
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places  of  the  wounds  on  the  body  of  decided  to  devote  his  life  to  their 

the  crucified  Christ.   There  can  be  service.   The  young  man  became  a 

no    doubt    about    it,    Saint    Francis  saint.  No  one  knows  how  saints  are 

was  a  very  holy  man  .  .   .  made,  but  perhaps  Francis  became 

Once   upon  a  time   there  was    a  one  because  he  accepted  fully  these 

very  gay  and  carefree  young  man.  words: 
This  young  man  loved  many  things 

about  life  — banquets,  rich  clothes  Tmlyj  j  say  tQ  you>  ^  yQu  did  ft 

and  lilting  poems  — but  most  of  all  t0  one  of  &ke  least  of  ^ese  my 

he  loved  people.  He  loved  people  so  brethren,  you  did  it  to  me    (Mt. 

much  he  was  happy  only  when  he  25:40). 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Matt.  16:19-22;  Luke  10:25-37. 

1.  How  would  you  define  "Saintliness"?  Have  you  ever  met  anyone 
who  met  your  qualifications? 

2.  What  need  has  our  modern  world  for  this  quality  anyhow? 

3.  Who,  would  you  say,  are  the  saints  of  God  today?  Where   are 
they,  and  what  are  they  doing? 

4.  Would  you  agree  that  one  of  the  Church's  principal  tasks  is  the 
steady  production  of  saintly  lives? 


TRACKS 

These  children  passing 

in  and  out  of  my  life's  doors 

or  pausing  to  smile 

through  its  windows  — 

I  yearn  to  give  them  my  vision; 

to  hand  them,  whole, 

the  sum  of  what  IVe  learned  .... 

and  the  glory  of  God  in  my  soul. 

But  our  human  heritage 
of  unique  individuality 
prevents  such  fulfillment: 
I  must  love  them  creatively, 
then  trust  the  Spirit  of  Creativity 
to  bring  to  flower  each  one's  identity. 
—  Pollyanna  Sedziol 
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Four  Men  of  God  W/io 


By  Kelvin  Wallace  Coventry 


Died  at  Sea 


THIRTY  years  ago  a  rusty  old 
troopship  was  pushed  out  into 
the  stormy  Atlantic  to  run  a  gaunt- 
let of  Nazi  submarines.  The  bitterest 
battleground  of  the  war  lay  ahead. 

Twice  the  old  workhorse  passed 
through  ominous  patches  of  sea  still 
heavy  with  oil.  Then  a  shattered  life- 
boat was  sighted  —  an  empty  life 
raft  drifted  past  —  and  the  public 
address  system  barked  out  its  warn- 
ing, "Troops  will  wear  their  life 
jackets  at  all  times!" 

One  of  the  zigzagging  escort  ves- 
sels of  the  small  convoy  flashed  out 
an  urgent  message,  "We  are  being 
followed  by  a  U-boat/' 


The  convoy  was  steaming  at  ten 
knots  when  the  troopship  suddenly 
staggered  as  a  torpedo  slammed  into 
her  starboard  side.  The  mass  of 
twisted  metal  went  swiftly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  black,  churning  sea 
off  Greenland.  Over  six  hundred 
men  lost  their  lives.  This  tragedy  oc- 
curred on  February  3,  1943, 

Braver  ships  have  been  forgotten, 
but  not  this  one.  Her  name  was  the 
DORCHESTER.  From  her  slanting, 
icy  decks  came  a  message  that  will 
endure  for  all  time  —  the  heroic 
sacrifice  of  the  four  chaplains. 

When  the  order  came  to  abandon 
ship,    four    bewildered    young    sol- 


(Left)  Nils  Hogner's  famous  painting  of  the  FOUR  CHAPLAINS  is  on 
permanent  display  at  the  memorial  chapel  in  Philadelphia.  It  shows  them 
giving  their  own  life  jackets  to  young  troops  aboard  the  DORCHESTER 
and  comforting  them  in  the  last  moments  before  the  ship  went  down. 
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The  "Battle  of  the  Atlantic"  was  at  its  worst  when  the  DORCHESTER  was 
torpedoed.  Escort  vessels  for  convoys  were  few,  slow,  and  old.  Often  the 
Nazi  "wolfpacks"  outnumbered  the  defending  ships.  This  picture  shows 
another  American  cargo  ship  after  taking  a  German  torpedo. 


diers  who  had  forgotten  their  life 
belts  were  left  standing  on  the  ca- 
reening deck  of  the  doomed  trans- 
port. Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
four  chaplains  gave  their  own  life 
jackets  to  the  four  soldiers. 

The  four  men  of  God  were  George 
L.  Fox,  Methodist  minister;  Alex  D. 
Goode,  Jewish  rabbi;  Johnny  P. 
Washington,  Irish  priest;  and  Clark 
V.  Poling,  minister  of  the  Reformed 


Church  in  America. 

Their  memory  has  been  signally 
honored:  a  stamp  has  been  issued,  a 
chapel  was  dedicated,  and  a  day  was 
set  aside  in  their  honor. 

Why  were  they  singled  out  for 
such  widespread  attention?  These 
were  not  the  only  chaplains  who 
died  in  the  service  of  their  country; 
200  others  also  gave  their  lives.  The 
banners  of  the  Chaplain  Corps  are 
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This  lifelike  diorama  in  the  National  Historical  Wax  Museum  in  Washing- 
ton (cf.  page  5)  shows  the  FOUR  CHAPLAINS  on  the  DORCHESTER'S  lower 
deck.  Deck  and  superstructure  are  coated  with  ice.  Over  six  hundred  men 
were  lost.  This  reconstruction  was  made  from  the  ship's  original  blueprint. 


spangled  with  gallant  heroes. 

The  reason  for  their  being  spe- 
cially honored  stems  from  the  fact 
that  they  embody  an  American  ideal 
and  set  a  standard  for  inter-religious 
cooperation.  Each  of  these  men  was 
loyal  to  his  own  faith,  but  in  that 
loyalty  all  of  them  at  the  same  time 
and  place  rose  to  new  heights  of  un- 
selfish sacrifice. 

When    they    gave    up    their    life 


jackets  they  didn't  stop  to  ask,  "Are 
you  a  Protestant?  A  Catholic?  A 
Jew?" 

As  the  ship  went  down  in  34- 
degree  water  the  four  chaplains 
clasped  hands  and  prayed  together. 
That  last  circle  of  mutually  support- 
ing faith  gives  rise  to  a  question: 
What  kind  of  men  were  these 
chaplains?  What  were  their  back- 
grounds? Who  were  they? 
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(Above)  The  Roman  Catholic  altar  in  the  Chapel  of  the  FOUR  CHAPLAINS 
in  Philadelphia.    (Below)    The  Chapel's  Protestant   altar. 


mmmmmm 

The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  behind  the  Jewish  altar. 


GEORGE  FOX  was  called  the 
"Little  Minister"  up  in  Ver- 
mont. He  was  the  oldest  of  the  four 
and  only  five  feet  seven  inches  tall, 
but  a  giant  when  it  came  to  courage. 

Fox  had  been  through  it  all  before. 
Back  in  1917,  although  underage,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Marines  as  a  medical 
corps  assistant.  He  won  a  Silver  Star 
for  rescuing  a  wounded  soldier  from 
a  battlefield  filled  with  poison  gas, 
although  he  himself  had  no  gas 
mask  on. 

Fox's  World  War  I  exploits  still 
weren't  finished.  He  won  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  —  and  many  months  in  a 
hospital  with  a  broken  spine  —  for 
outstanding  bravery  in  an  artillery 
barrage. 

George  Fox  studied  and  became 
an  accountant  after  World  War  I, 


but  something  kept  hammering  away 
at  him,  "Be  a  man  of  God!" 

"Isadora,"  George  said  to  his  wife 
one  night,  "I  love  God  and  want 
to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  working 
for  him.  Do  you  approve?" 

Isadora  did.  So  George  Fox  be- 
came a  Methodist  minister.  Then 
war  came  again.  "I've  got  to  go," 
he  told  his  wife.  "I  know  what  our 
boys  are  about  to  face." 

Before  he  boarded  the  DOR- 
CHESTER he  wrote  a  last  letter  to 
his  little  daughter.  She  received  it 
after  the  ship  was  torpedoed. 

"I  want  you  to  know,"  he  wrote, 
"how  proud  I  am  that  your  marks 
in  school  are  so  high  —  but  always 
remember  that  kindness  and  charity 
and  courtesy  are  much  more  im- 
portant." 
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ALEX  GOODE,  the  Jewish  rabbi, 
was  a  star  athlete  at  Eastern 
High  School  in  Washington,  D.C. 
He  was  also  the  brightest  scholar 
in  his  class.  He  had  one  burning 
desire  —  to  become  a  rabbi  like  his 
father. 

Some  insight  into  his  character 
can  be  gained  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  Unknown  Soldier  was  brought 
home  from  France  to  Arlington  he 
walked  a  total  of  thirty  miles  to 
attend  the  service.  He  could  just  as 
easily  have  taken  a  bus,  a  streetcar, 
or  the  family  auto. 

"Why  did  you  walk  all  the  way?" 
friends  asked. 

"I  thought  the  occasion  merited 
sacrifice  on  my  part,"  Alex  answered. 

Even  after  he  got  his  synagogue, 
Alex  Goode  still  felt  that  he  wasn't 
doing  enough  for  his  fellowmen.  For 
three  years  he  drove  every  day  to 
John's  Hopkins  University,  45  miles 
away,  until  he  earned  his  medical 
degree. 

"I  will  know  better  how  to  heal 
men's  souls  if  I  know  how  to  heal 
their  bodies,  too,"  was  Goode's 
philosophy. 

JOHNNY  WASHINGTON,  the 
Catholic  priest,  was  a  scrappy, 
hardworking  son  of  an  Irish  immi- 
grant. He  grew  up  in  a  tough  section 
of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  black 
eyes  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

Johnny  sold  newspapers  as  a  kid 
—  he  had  to  —  there  were  nine 
mouths  in  the  Washington  family  to 
feed.  He  loved  music  and  sang  in 
the  church  choir.  He  settled  many  a 
backstreet  argument  with  his  fists. 

It  was  an  oddity  that  Johnny  was 
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leader  of  the  South  Twelfth  Street 
boys  in  Newark  when  he  decided  to 
become  a  priest.  "If  one  has  God,  he 
doesn't  need  his  fists,"  he  at  last 
admitted. 

Johnny  Washington,  even  after  he 
was  ordained,  went  right  out  into 
the  streets  to  keep  his  boys  out  of 
trouble.  He  organized  baseball 
teams,  and  when  the  war  came  along 
and  his  young  men  went  into  the 
Service,  he  went  right  along  with 
them. 

They  say  that  Johnny  Washington 
was  still  wearing  that  big  Irish  grin 
when  the  DORCHESTER  went 
down.  He  was  laughing  and  singing 
and  praying  to  comfort  those  who 
could  not  escape. 

CLARK  POLING  was  the  youngest 
of  the  four,  the  seventh  genera- 
tion in  an  unbroken  line  of  ministers. 
When  the  war  came  along  he  did 
not  want  to  go  as  a  chaplain. 

"I  can  carry  a  gun  as  well  as  the 
next  guy,"  Clark  told  his  father 
Daniel  Poling,  late  editor  of  the 
Christian  Herald.  "I'm  not  going  to 
hide  behind  the  Church  in  some 
safe  office  out  of  the  firing  line,"  he 
argued. 

"I  think  you're  scared,"  the  elder 
Poling  joked.  "Don't  you  know  that 
the  mortality  rate  of  chaplains  is  the 
highest  of  all?  As  a  chaplain  you'll 
have  the  best  chance  in  the  world  to 
be  killed.  The  only  difference  is,  you 
can't  carry  a  gun  to  kill  anyone  your- 
self." 

Clark  Poling  decided  to  become  a 
chaplain.  Just  before  he  sailed  he 
visited  his  father  and  said:  "Dad, 
you  know  how  much  confidence  I 


have  in  your  prayers,  but  Dad,  I 
don't  want  you  to  pray  for  my  safe 
return  —  that  wouldn't  be  fair." 

Clark  taught  his  men  not  to  hate 
the  Nazis  and  Japanese  as  human 
beings.  His  text  was  simple.  Hate 
the  system  that  made  them  evil.  It 
is  the  system  that  must  be  destroyed. 

And  so  these  four  men  of  God  met 
on  the  slanting  decks  of  a  doomed 
ship,  clasped  hands,  and  their  voices 
blended  above  the  black  marble 
waters :  "Our  Father  .  .  .  which  art  in 
heaven  .  .  .  hallowed  be  thy 
name  .  .  ." 

THE  WAR  Department  awarded 
the  nation's  second  highest 
combatant  award  for  extraordinary 
heroism,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  posthumously,  to  each  of  the 
fallen  chaplains. 

The  Army's  then  Chief  of  Chap- 
lains, Brigadier  General  William  R. 
Arnold,  has  also  paid  moving  tribute 
to  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of  the 
chaplains. 

"The  extraordinary  heroism  and 
devotion  of  these  men  of  God  has 
been  an  unwavering  beacon  for  the 
thousands  of  chaplains  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Their  example  has  inspired 
and  strengthened  men  everywhere. 
The  manner  of  their  dying  was  one 


of  the  most  noble  deeds  of  this  war." 

The  four  chaplains  built  a  sanctu- 
ary for  brotherhood  as  they  gave 
their  lives.  It  was  born  in  the  heart 
of  Dr.  Daniel  Poling  while  in  a 
trench  in  North  Africa.  "Why  not  a 
Chapel  of  Four  Chaplains  to  perpet- 
uate their  memory?"  he  wondered. 

At  Broad  and  Berks  Streets  in 
Philadelphia  stands  just  such  a 
chapel,  built  through  the  efforts  of 
thousands  of  dedicated  people  of 
all  faiths.  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
dedicated  the  chapel  on  February  3, 
1951. 

The  Chapel  of  Four  Chaplains  is 
an  interfaith  memorial.  It  enshrines 
no  theology  nor  doctrine,  but  is  a 
symbol.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  promote 
uniformity  but  to  strengthen  unity. 

Here  you  can  look  at  the  three 
altars  —  Catholic,  Protestant  and 
Jewish  —  the  large  mural  of  the 
Four  Chaplains  on  the  sinking  DOR- 
CHESTER—the  Eternal  Light  — 
and  the  Memorial  Plaque  containing 
the  names  of  all  who  perished  on  the 
ship. 

The  Four  Chaplains  have  ex- 
hibited the  values  they  preached  by 
exemplifying  the  Gospel's  noblest 
teaching:  "Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends"  (John  15:13). 
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Getting  acquainted  under  pressure 


I  Always  Wanted 
a  Bangle" 


By  Kermit  Shelby 


WHEN  the  motor  of  the  small 
imported  car  went  dead,  the 
young  man  behind  the  wheel  pressed 
the  starter  repeatedly.  Nothing  hap- 
pened. He  sighed,  climbed  out  in 
the  downpour  of  rain,  and  steered 
the  vehicle  with  one  hand,  shoving, 
until  he  had  it  parked  safely  at  the 
curb.  Homeward  bound  cars  sped 
past  him  in  the  five  o'clock  traffic, 
their  headlights  cutting  through 
silver  arrows  of  slanting  rain. 

Hugh  Cartright  walked  toward  the 
neon-lighted  sign  of  a  plumbing  fix- 
tures shop,  hoping  to  use  their  tele- 
phone to  call  a  garage  mechanic. 
But  it  was  closed.  The  row  of  older 
homes  sat  far  back  from  the  street 
on  a  terraced  height. 

He  climbed  cement  steps  crumbly 
with  age  and  mottled  with  gray- 
green  lichen  to  find  a  weatherbeaten 
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house  with  one  shutter  banging  and 
a  twisted  gutter  that  dribbled  wet 
over  a  flower  bed  waist-high  with 
weeds.  But  behind  the  tightly-drawn 
Venetian  window  shade  a  light 
burned  brightly. 

Nothing  happened  when  he 
pressed  the  door  chime.  He  knocked 
repeatedly,  wondering  if  he  could 
be  heard  above  the  banging  shutter. 

The  front  door  opened,  just  a 
crack.  A  girl  of  indeterminate  age 
wearing  a  faded  purple  dress  with 
long  volumnious  skirts  that  swept  her 
bare  ankles  said,  half-fearfully,  "We 
don't  want  any."  But  Hugh  had 
seen  beyond  her. 

The  closing  door  caught  Hugh's 
foot,  and  he  shoved.  He  could  not 
forget  her  indignant  stare  as  he 
looked  inside. 

An  oblong  shaft  of  yellow  light 


spilled  from  the  living  room  into  the 
darkened  hall.  It  revealed  the  lower 
half  of  a  pair  of  feminine  ankles, 
incongruously  still.  They  were  bound 
with  corded  rope  of  white  nylon. 

The  young  man  stepped  past  the 
protesting  girl  in  the  purple  skirt 
into  the  circle  of  light.  He  dripped 
wet  on  the  throw  rug,  indignant  and 
outraged  at  what  he  saw.  The  girl 
in  the  armchair  was  perhaps  22,  an 
attractive  blonde  with  tousled  hair. 
Her  bound  wrists  lay  helpless  in  her 
lap.  Above  a  charm  bracelet  of  gold 
coins  a  purplish-red  scar  made  a 
gash  on  her  white  arm.  A  similar 
burn  appeared  on  her  left  shoulder 
where  her  dress  had  been  torn. 

"Don't  move,  or  I  drill  you," 
barked  a  voice. 

THE  stranger's  eyes  had  to  readjust 
to  the  semi-darkness  beyond  the 
lamp's  circle  before  he  became  aware 
of  the  glitter  of  a  steel  revolver 
pointed  at  his  head.  The  man  hold- 
ing the  revolver  wore  a  workman's 
uniform  with  a  chevron  above  the 
left  pocket.  He  was  tall  and  thin- 
boned,  with  red  hair  like  a  stubble 
of  flame.  His  mouth  was  thin  and 
cruel;  his  eyes  were  the  color  of 
peeled  grapes.  From  his  other  hand 
blue  smoke  spiraled  up  from  the 
glowing  end  of  a  cigarette.  Instinc- 
tively, the  stranger  knew  now  where 
the  blonde  girl's  burns  had  origi- 
nated. 

The  red  headed  man's  voice  shook 
with  the  fear  of  a  cornered  fanatic. 
"Stand  where  you  are.  One  move 
toward  the  girl  and  you're  dead." 

The  stranger's  voice  was  rich  with 
contempt.  But  he  had  the  presence 
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of  mind  to  remain  motionless.  ''You're 
a  brave  man,  burning  a  helpless  girl 
like  this." 

The  blond  girl  spoke  from  a  vast 
weariness.  "I  had  to  tell  him  where 
the  money  is  hidden." 

"Go  get  it,  Nellie  May."  The  man 
waved  the  gun,  commandingly. 

The  girl  in  the  purple  dress  looked 
wide-eyed  and  frightened.  "I  forgot 
where  she  said.  That  man  come  bust- 
ing in  and  — " 

"Tell  her  again,"  Red  ordered  the 
blonde.  "Now  this  time  pay  some 
attention,  you  dumb  cluck." 

The  blonde  spoke  carefully, 
watching  the  girl's  expression.  "In 
the  room  where  I  slept  last  night, 
Nellie  May.  In  your  grandmas 
room." 

Nellie  May  nodded  vacantly.  But 
her  eyes  fixed  themselves  with  a 
hungry  fascination  upon  the  bracelet 
whose  charms  quivered  slightly  as 
the  blonde  girl  writhed  with  pain 
The  charms  were  silver  and  gold  and 
copper  coins,  fastened  to  the  gold 
band  by  separate  golden  chains. 
Their  movement  seemed  to  Nellie 
May  enchanting. 

The  blonde  girl  continued,  speak- 
ing slowly.  "Remove  the  upper  right- 
hand  dresser  drawer." 

"Right  hand?"  Nellie  May  held  up 
her  left   arm,    questioningly. 

"No,  Nellie  May.  Hold  up  the 
other  hand.  That  is  your  right  hand." 

"Oh."  Nellie  May  tittered  self- 
consciously. She  lowered  her  left 
hand  carefully,  as  if  this  required  all 
her  concentrated  powers,  and 
solemnly  lifted  her  right  hand  on  a 
level  with  her  face.  Her  eyes  went 
back  to  the  bracelet. 


"After  you  remove  the  drawer, 
reach  far  back.  There's  a  wooden 
lining  beneath  it.  You'll  find  the 
money  in  a  long  brown  envelope." 

"Bring  it  here,  Nellie  May.  And 
don't  be  all  night  about  it."  The 
red  hair  moved  like  banked  fire 
behind  the  gun. 

"Okay,  Red."  Nellie  May  tore 
her  eyes  from  the  bracelet  and  gave 
her  a  knowing  but  childish  smile. 
"I  declare,  that  bangle  is  the  purtiest 
thing."  She  left  the  room,  her  right 
hand  held  conscientiously  high  as 
a  reminder. 

Red  groaned.  "That  moron.  She'll 
never  get  it  straight." 

The  charms  on  the  bracelet 
quivered  indignantly.  "It's  not  Nellie 
May's  choice  that  her  mind  is  re- 
tarded. The  money  you're  taking  was 
left  for  her  care."  The  girl's  eyes 
turned  to  the  stranger.  ''Nellie  May's 
grandmother  died  just  four  days  ago. 
She  wrote  me  a  letter,  telling  me 
where  she  had  hidden  the  money  — 
because  she  couldn't  trust  Nellie 
May's  judgment.  Apparently  Nellie 
May  talked  too  much  to  the  milk- 
man." 

RED  laughed  harshly.  "From  now 
on  other  people  can  bring  my 
milk.  I  caught  on  when  Nellie  May 
was  too  dumb  to  make  change  for 
the  milk  bill.  She  said  you  kept  the 
money.  I  got  her  to  let  me  in  at 
the  back  door  if  I'd  promise  to  let 
her  wear  the  bracelet.  Ain't  that  a 
laugh?  Money  don't  mean  a  thing 
to  Nellie  May.  But  that  bracelet  is  a 
big  deal." 

"I  was  going  to  offer  it  to  her  when 
I  left  tomorrow.  It's  an  inexpensive 


trinket  from  India.  The  dancing  girls 
wear  them.  My  father  thought  it  was 
quaint." 

The  stranger  moved  slightly.  Red's 
index  finger  played  over  the  gun 
trigger  nervously.  "Stand  still,  you. 
I  was  going  to  leave  the  girl.  Looks 
like  I  have  to  drill  you." 

"Why?"  The  stranger  sounded 
calm. 

"Why?  I  run  out  of  rope." 

"It's  only  money  you  want.  Per- 
haps we  can  make  a  deal?" 

"I'm  the  one  with  the  gun,"  Red 
said.  "How  could  you  make  a  deal 
with  me?" 

"It's  simple.  My  life  for  your  free- 
dom. Take  the  money  and  clear  out. 
I  agree  not  to  talk." 

"Ha."  Red's  laugh  was  mirthless, 
skeptical.  "You  think  I  was  born 
yesterday?  When  Nellie  May  gets 
here  with  the  money  —  that's  how 
long  you  got  to  live."  He  swore  im- 
patiently. "What's  keeping  that 
ninny?" 

"Suppose,"  said  the  stranger,  "I 
offered  you  more  than  is  in  the  en- 
velope?" His  eyes  met  the  girl's. 
"How  much  cash  is  involved?" 

"A  little  over  nineteen  hundred 
dollars." 

"I  can  do  better  than  that,"  said 
the  stranger.  "I  can  write  you  a 
check  for  twenty-five  hundred,  pay- 
able to  cash.  In  exchange  for  my 
life." 

"Write  it,"  Red  ordered. 

"On  condition  that  you  take  the 
check,  spare  my  life,  and  leave 
Nellie  May's  money  with  the  girl." 

"My  name's  Celia  Bradshaw,"  said 
the  girl. 

The  stranger  bowed.   "I'm  Hugh 
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Cartright." 

"Nobody  introduced  me.  I'm  Red, 
of  Dairy  Farms.  And  I  say  write  the 
check."  He  held  the  gun  steadily 
on  the  stranger,  who  pulled  a  check- 
book from  his  inside  coat  pocket  and 
wrote  with  a  ball-point  pen. 

"Put  the  check  on  the  table,"  Red 
said.  Hugh  Cartright  placed  the 
check  beneath  the  lamp. 

"Now."  Red  moved  quickly, 
picking  up  the  check,  as  Nellie  May 
came  in  from  the  hall. 

"Give  the  envelope  to  me,  Nellie 
May,"  said  Red,  almost  simultaneous- 

ly. 

Nellie  May  stopped  half  way  be- 
tween them,  puzzled.  "I  like  to  never 
found  it,"  Nellie  May  said.  "It  has 
sort  of  slipped  away  back,  fastened 
like."  She  handed  the  envelope  to 
Red,  who  motioned  impatiently. 

"Open  it,  dummy.  Count  it." 

Nellie  May  looked  shamefaced. 
"I  cant  count  very  good." 

"Okay.  Let  him  count  it."  He 
waved  toward  Cartright. 

Cartright's  hands  were  steady.  He 
counted,  aloud,  stacking  the  cur- 
rency in  five-hundred  dollar  piles. 
It  was  mostly  twenty  and  fifty  dollar 
bills.  "There.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
forty  dollars." 

"Put  it  back  in  the  envelope,  Nellie 
May." 

She  obeyed,  looking  at  him  ques- 
tioningly. 

"Stick  it  in  my  left  hip  pocket." 

"No,"  said  Cartright.  "You  have 
the  check." 

"Do  as  I  say,  Nellie  May." 

Nellie  May  stuffed  the  money  in 
Red's  hip  pocket.  "Now,"  she  said. 
"Do  I  —  ?"  She  looked  toward  the 


bracelet. 

"Keep  your  shirt  on."  Red  looked 
at  Cartright's  angry  face,  laughing. 
"Thought  I  was  born  yesterday, 
didn't  you?  Lift  your  hands  up." 

"If  you  shoot  me,"  Cartright  said, 
"the  gunshot  will  be  investigated. 
Without  shooting,  you  can  make  a 
safe  getaway." 

"Yeah?  I  got  a  little  wrinkle.  Nellie 
May,  go  get  your  winter  coat.  The 
one  you  was  wearing  yesterday  when 
I  brought  the  milk." 

Nellie  went  away  and  came  back, 
carrying  a  long  woolen  coat.  "It's 
still  raining,"  she  said.  "It  ain't  a 
fit  night  out  to  go  nowhere." 

"You're  not  going  anywhere.  Wrap 
the  coat  over  my  gun  hand.  But  no 
crazy  tricks,  see,  or  the  gun  will 
go  off  in  your  face." 

Nellie  May  looked  alarmed.  Her 
mouth  worked  violently.  She  ap- 
proached Red  tremblingly  and 
dropped  the  coat  over  his  uplifted 
hand. 

"Now  bring  the  throw  rug,"  Red 
said.  "I  figure  the  two  of  'em  will 
muffle  it  some." 

Nellie  May  brought  the  throw  rug. 
But  as  she  moved  to  drape  it  over 
the  coat,  the  stranger  dropped  sud- 
denly, rolling. 

THE  gun  went  off,  but  inaccurate- 
ly. The  added  weight  of  the  coat 
and  rug  had  made  Red's  hand  waver. 
Cartright  grabbed  him  by  the 
ankles  and  they  both  went  rolling. 
The  gun  fell.  Cartright  kicked  it. 
Nellie  May  looked  down,  fascinated, 
as  the  revolver  spun  like  a  bright 
steel  top  beside  her  feet. 

The  two  men  fought  wildly,  en- 
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tangled  by  the  woolen  coat  and  the 
throw  rug.  Their  blows  sounded, 
flesh  against  flesh. 

Nellie  May  picked  up  the  gun, 
holding  it  as  if  it  were  a  serpent. 

Bring  it  here,  Nellie  May."  Celia 
Bradshaw  spoke  softly,  stretching  out 
her  rope-bound  wrists.  The  bangles 
moved  like  clockworks.  "See?  Ill 
let  you  wear  the  bracelet.  For  al- 
ways." 

Nellie  May's  face  broke  into  a 
happy  smile.  "I  didn't  ask  you  to 
wear  it,  did  I?  Grandma  said  I  musn't 
ever  ask  folks  for  things.  She  said  it 
wasn't  nice.  But  if  you  want  me  to 
wear  it  —  "  Nellie  May  eagerly  held 
out  her  arm. 

"You'd  better  untie  me  first,  Nellie 
May." 

"Wait.  I'll  get  the  scissors."  Nellie 
May  ran  past  the  men's  kicking 
heels,  into  the  hall,  and  was  back 
in  a  twinkling.  The  scissors  blades 
flashed.   The  rope  fell   apart. 

Celia  rubbed  feeling  back  into  her 
numbed  fingers.  She  snapped  the 
bracelet  over  the  girl's  bony  wrist. 
Nellie  May  held  out  her  arm,  admir- 
ingly. 

"I  didn't  know  he  was  going  to 
burn  you,"  she  said,  as  if  in  apology. 
"Looky,  how  it  catches  the  light." 

Cartright  was  on  top  now.  He  had 
the  rug  across  Red's  face.  His  knee 
was  pressing  Red's  chest,  and  he  had 
both  arms  pinioned  but  he  couldn't 
leave  his  prisoner.  He  couldn't  see 
that  Celia  was  free  of  the  rope  yet. 
The  rope  slid  over  his  shoulder  and 
Cartright  glanced  up,  surprised,  as 
Celia  smiled  to  him  fleetingly. 

He  had  to  slug  Red  once  or  twice 
before  he  could  tie  him.  But  he  did 


a  thorough  and  craftsman-like  job. 

"Roll  over,  Red."  He  helped  the 
process  by  a  shove  with  his  toe.  Red 
grunted.  Blood  trickled  from  the 
corner  of  his  mouth. 

Cartright  took  back  the  check  and 
the  money  in  the  envelope.  He 
handed  the  envelope  to  Celia  and 
gave  just  the  hint  of  a  bow.  "You 
could  have  had  it  all,  Red,"  he  said 
politely,  "but  you  wanted  too  much. 
You  even  wanted  a  gun  sound  that 
wouldn't   alarm  the   neighbors." 

Nellie  May  walked  over  so  Cart- 
right could  see  her  bracelet.  "Notice 
how  it  catches  the  light?"  She  turned 
her  arm  in  the  lamplight. 

"It  looks  nice  on  you,  Nellie  May," 
Cartright  said  kindly. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  Nellie  May's 
smile  was  almost  adult,  coy  with 
belated  femininity.  "I  always  han- 
kered for  a  bangle.  I  used  to  cut  the 
pictures  out  of  catalogues.  Only 
Grandma  said  they  wasn't  for  my 
kind.  But  you  know  something?"  She 
shook  her  left  arm  so  the  bangles 
jangled.  "I  feel  like  a  woman  grown." 

Celia  came  back  from  the  bath- 
room. She  had  ointment  on  the 
burned  places.  She  looked  at  Cart- 
right and  smiled. 

"I've  just  telephoned  the  police. 
They're  sending  a  patrol  car  to  pick 
up  —  our  guest."  She  nodded  toward 
the  bound  man  on  the  carpet. 
"While  we're  waiting,  do  you  think 
you  could  use  a  cup  of  coffee?" 

Cartright  felt  a  lift  to  his  pulse- 
beat.  His  sigh  was  that  of  a  man 
who  has  a  difficult  task  satisfactorily 
completed.  He  said,  anticipatingly, 
"I  can't  think  of  a  nicer  way  to  get 
acquainted." 
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Ruth:  The  Love  Story 


That  Had  to  Be  Told 


By  Haydn  Gilmore 


THE  STORY  of  Ruth  is  a  love 
story  which  "has  to  be  told." 
Some  feel  that  the  Book  of  Ruth 
was  written  to  supply  a  background 
history  for  David,  Israel's  greatest 
king.  Others  feel  that  it  is  a  political 
tract  to  counteract  racism  and  the 
Hebrew  strictness  against  inter- 
marriage in  the  time  of  Ezra.  Still 
others  feel  that  it  is  a  plea  on  behalf 
of  widows  and  an  assertion  of  re- 
sponsibility of  the  next  of  kin. 

All  these  possibilities  are  intrigu- 
ing; the  love  story  of  Ruth,  however, 
can  stand  in  its  own  right  as  a 
compelling  narrative.  Like  many 
other  masterpieces,  it  "had  to  be 
written." 

A  young  girl  once  told  this  writer 


that  she  had  seen  the  movie  Love 
Story  six  times  and  read  the  novelette 
four  times.  There  is  always  a  con- 
stant universal  hunger  for  a  real  love 
story.  Some  of  them  endure. 

Benjamin  Franklin  read  "Ruth"  to 
the  French  Academy;  its  members 
were  floored  by  the  power  of  this 
tale  and  asked  who  its  author  was. 
Franklin  replied:  "Gentilhommes,  it 
is  from  the  Holy  Bible." 

In  our  day  a  Bible  Society  transla- 
tor was  working  with  some  Zairian 
(Congo)  natives  around  a  dining 
room  table.  When  they  came  to 
Ruth,  Dr.  Sigurd  F.  Westberg  read 
through  it,  and  the  men  became  so 
engrossed  in  the  story  that  "they 
forgot  to  do  the  translation  and  just 
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sighed,  you  know,  and  that  became 
the  end  of  it  —  those  four  chapters  — 
they  had  never  heard  the  story  before 
and  they  were  just  amazed,  and  then 
afterward  we  had  to  come  back  to 
do  the  criticism." 

The  events  in  the  Book  of  Ruth 
took  place  during  the  period  of  the 
judges,  a  time  marked  by  savagery 
and  spiritual  darkness.  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  Israel  there  were  people 
who  still  loved  God  and  were  faith- 
ful to  each  other. 

Tragedy  v.   Comedy 

Ruth,  like  Segal's  Love  Story,  is 
enhanced  when  you  know  how  the 
story  turns  out,  before  it  begins.  In 
such  cases  knowing  the  end  in  ad- 
vance makes  the  story  better.  (This 
perhaps  may  be  the  point  at  which 
one  should  briefly  mention  Aristotle's 
Poetics,  which  has  seldom  been 
bettered.)  Tragedy-drama  ends  in 
death.  In  Shakespearian  tragedies, 
after  the  hero  or  heroine  dies,  the 
rest  of  the  cast  can  hardly  wait  to 
kill  themselves,  so  that  one  can 
hardly  walk  from  one  end  of  the 
stage  to  another  for  the  bodies.  In  a 
modern  detective  story,  of  course, 
the  murder  occurs  just  as  the  story 
opens,  and  the  rest  of  the  story  is 
intended  to  discover  "who  done  it." 

In  a  comedy  however,  invariably, 
whether  it  is  a  play  by  the  Greek 
Aristophanes  or  a  Tony  Curtis  movie, 
the  plot  ends  with  a  marriage  and 
a  feast.  TV  comedy  still  pays  atten- 
tion to  this  Aristotelian  rule  of  drama. 

But  in  a  love  story,  or  at  least 
in  the  story  of  Ruth,  it  ends  with  the 
birth  of  a  baby.  And  that  infant, 
Obed,  offspring  of  Ruth  and  Boaz, 


was  the  great-grandfather  of  King 
David! 

The  story  opens  upon  Naomi,  a 
widow,  and  her  two  daughters-in- 
law,  also  widows,  who  are  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  return  with  her 
from  Moab  to  Bethlehem,  her  home- 
town in  Israel.  Naomi  and  her  late 
husband  Elimelek  had  gone  to  fruit- 
ful Moab  to  escape  famine  in  Israel. 

While  in  Moab,  the  two  sons  had 
taken  Moabite  wives,  but  soon  died, 
leaving  Naomi  bereft,  first  of  her 
husband  and  now  her  two  sons. 

Both  daughters-in-law  want  to 
return  to  Bethlehem  with  Naomi  and 
they  love  her  deeply.  They  kiss  her 
and  fall  on  her  neck  weeping.  Naomi, 
who  also  loves  them  deeply,  thinks 
realistically  of  their  good  and  tells 
them  to  return  to  Moab. 

The  departure  scene  takes  place 
on  the  way  out  of  Moab,  for  the  two 
girls  are  following  the  Oriental 
custom  of  taking  the  departing  per- 
son part  of  the  way  on  his  journey. 
At  last  the  Moabite  girls  reach  the 
point-of -decision;  both  weep;  "Orpah 
kissed  her  mother-in-law,  but  Ruth 
clave  to  her." 

Because  Orpah  follows  Naomi's 
request  and  returns  to  Moab  one 
cannot  disrespect  her,  nor  is  she  to 
be  thought  of  in  other  than  entirely 
honorable  terms. 

Ruth's  Plea 

But  the  outcry  of  Ruth  is  one  of 
the  most  poignant  in  all  of  literature. 
"Entreat  me  not  to  leave  you  or  to 
return  from  following  you;  for  where 
you  go  I  will  go,  and  where  you 
lodge  I  will  lodge;  your  people  shall 
be  my  people,   and  your  God,   my 
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God;  where  you  die  I  will  die,  and 
there  will  I  be  buried.  May  the  Lord 
do  so  to  me  and  more  also  if  even 
death  parts  me  from  you/' 

Three  things  are  to  be  noticed  in 
this  moving  utterance.  One  is  that 
the  basic  thrust  of  the  Book  of  Ruth 
is  supplied  by  the  love  of  one  woman 
for  another  woman.  Second,  that 
Ruth  makes  an  irrevocable  decision 
to  place  her  heavenly  and  earthly 
destiny  in  the  care  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  "under  whose  wings  you  have 
come  to  take  refuge."  And  third,  that 
Ruth  was  making  a  sacrifice  in  her 
love  for  Naomi,  for  she  was  leaving 
a  land  of  plenty  and  was  willing  to 
work  as  a  common  gleaner  in  a 
harvest  field. 

Naomi  was  a  wise  mother-in-law 
throughout  the  story;  we  see  how 
well  she  discerns  the  character  of 
other  people.  It  often  happens  that 
a  person  who  has  suffered  much, 
knows  more.  Naomi  with  her  finan- 
cial depletion  and  the  greater  loss 
of  three  loved  ones  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  is  the  one  best  able  to  sense 
the  motives  of  others  and  act  with 
tender  affection  in  this  regard.  "And 
when  Naomi  saw  that  Ruth  was 
determined  to  go  with  her,  she  said 
no  more."  It  was  a  wise  mother-in- 
law  who  knew  when  to  stop  talking 
also. 

If  a  movie  version  of  this  story 
were  made,  there  would  be  two 
scenes  of  Naomi  and  the  neighbor 
women  in  Bethlehem.  The  first  would 
be  a  "recognition  scene"  when  Naomi 
returns  to  her  old  haunts,  where  she 
was  reared  from  childhood.  The 
neighborhood  gathers  around  notic- 
ing  the   difference   ten   hard    years 
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can  make.  "Is  this  Naomi?"  Later 
Naomi  would  be  surrounded,  with 
the  joy  of  a  baby  in  her  arms  and 
with  the  same  women  insisting  on 
naming  the  baby! 

But  as  the  story  progresses  there 
is  always  an  element  of  suspense: 
Will  Ruth  remarry?  Will  the  widow 
make  ends  meet?  Will  a  husband 
turn  up? 

Naomi  asks  not  to  be  called  by 
her  name,  which  means  "my 
pleasantness."  Rather,  she  says,  "Call 
me  Mara,  for  the  Lord  has  dealt 
bitterly  with  me."  Naomi  is  honest 
about  her  feelings;  she  does  not 
cover  up  the  depth  of  her  anguish. 

In  Bethlehem,  the  two  women  be- 
gin to  eke  out  a  living.  Ruth  "hap- 
pens" on  the  field  of  Boaz,  her  kins- 
man. Much  has  been  made  of  the 
seemingly  accidental,  trifling  circum- 
stance upon  which  hinged  the  history 
of  a  king.  (French  history  was 
changed  by  a  'pert,  unturned  nose.") 
The  history  of  Israel  was  changed 
when  a  lass  chose  her  place  of  minor 
work  and  gave  her  whole  heart  to  it. 
The  consequences  were  clearly  in 
God's  hands,  for  Boaz  noticed  this 
woman  almost  immediately  and  in- 
quired after  her. 

Enter  Boaz 

Boaz,  the  wealthy  landowner,  had 
heard  of  one  "Ruth's"  sacrifice  in 
staying  with  Naomi  and  was  doubly 
pleased  that  she  was  the  same  one 
as  this  unusual,  comely  gleaner.  Boaz 
made  provision  for  her  care  and 
then  began  seeing  her  at  lunch  hour. 
"Come  here,  and  eat  some  bread, 
and  dip  your  morsel  in  the  wine." 
Unknown  to   Ruth,   Boaz   also   told 


his  men  to  kick  a  few  sheaves  off  the 
wagon  so  that  Ruth  would  find  them 
and  be  provided  for. 

But  there  was  another  secret 
locked  in  Boaz's  heart.  He  loved 
Ruth  dearly.  This  is  everywhere 
between  the  lines,  in  full  accord  with 
what  is  written  and  what  is  said 
(and  yet  the  word  "love"  occurs  no 
where).  Boaz  feels  that  a  younger 
woman  would  not  give  her  love  to 
an  older  man;  like  not  a  few  other 
wealthy  men,  he  wonders  if  he  can 
be  loved.  Also,  he  is  aware  that  there 
is  a  kinsman  "nearer"  than  him, 
whose  right  it  is  to  marry  the  widow, 
according  to  the  Torah  (Deut.  25: 
1-10). 

When  an  immediate  brother  was 
not  available,  it  was  the  custom  in 
Israel  for  the  next  nearest  relative 
to  marry  the  widow,  pay  her  debts 
(Lev.  25:25-34)  and  continue  the 
family  estate.  In  1972,  a  waitress 
once  told  me,  a  comparative  stranger, 
of  her  deepest  wants  and  needs: 
"I  want  a  man  to  marry  and  some- 
one to  pay  my  bills."  One  can  appre- 
ciate such  forthrightness. 

In  our  story  when  the  two  harvests 
are  over,  will  Ruth  ever  see  Boaz 
again?  Ruth  follows  the  advice  of 
Naomi,  a  native  of  the  culture, 
perhaps  always  the  wise  thing  in  a 
foreign    land.    Ruth    goes    to    Boaz 


who  is  sleeping  at  the  threshing  floor 
and,  in  effect,  proposes  to  him.  In 
Israel  at  that  time  a  woman  could 
propose  marriage  to  a  man  according 
to  Naomi's  method.  The  man  was 
honorable  and  told  Ruth  of  the  im- 
mediate next-of-kin  who  had  pre- 
cedence over  him  to  act  as  her 
"kinsman-redeemer,"  a  special  He- 
brew word  which  defined  the  custom 
in  Israel.  Naomi  knows  more  than 
customs,  she  knows  the  hearts  of 
people.  She  advises  Ruth  to  "wait" 
as  she  has  so  often  done  before. 
"The  man  will  not  rest,  but  will 
settle  the   matter   today." 

Indeed,  that  very  day  Boaz  calls 
the  closest  kin  before  the  elders  at 
Bethlehem's  gate.  The  kinsman 
would  like  to  buy  the  parcel  of 
ground  which  Naomi  is  now  forced 
to  sell;  but,  when  he  finds  out  that 
he  must  buy  ("redeem")  Ruth,  he 
backs  off;  the  kinsman  does  not  want 
to  complicate  his  inheritance;  Ruth 
is  a  foreigner;  and  he  does  not  love 
her. 

The  way  is  thus  open  for  Boaz  to 
marry  Ruth  and  he  seals  this  arrange- 
ment before  the  elders  of  Bethlehem. 
The  marriage  results  in  a  descendant 
for  Israel,  David,  born  in  Bethlehem, 
who,  in  turn  will  be  a  human  forbear 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world    (Matt.   1:1). 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Read  Ruth.  Deut.  25:1-10;  Lev.  25:25-34. 

1.  How  would  you  account  for  the  loyalty  Ruth  felt  toward  her 
mother-in-law?  What  did  they  have  in  common?  In  what  respect 
was  each  an  unusual  person? 

2.  Ruth,  in  effect,  became  an  immigrant  and  made  her  home  in  a 
"far  country."  Is  not  this  what  every  young  person  must  somehow 
do  —  leave  home  and  find  a  life  "somewhere  out  there"? 
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A  photograph  in  bronze 


Lest  We  Forget 


By  Joseph  C.  Salak 


ON  THE  23rd  day  of  February  in  the  year  1945,  five  men  of  the 
Second  Battalion,  Twenty-eighth  Marines,  and  one  sailor  reached 
the  summit  of  546-foot  battle-scarred  Mount  Suribachi  of  Iwo  Jima. 

The  events  that  took  place  on  that  particular  day  add  to  its  im- 
portance because  only  four  days  previously  the  first  landing  was  made 
on  Iwo  Jima,  a  tiny,  but  strategically  important,  dot  in  the  Pacific. 
Actually,  before  the  island  was  taken,  it  took  twenty-five  more  days  of 
terrific  combat  and  the  lives  of  6,000  Americans  and  20,000  wounded. 

Yet,  our  flag,  a  small  banner,  was  planted  on  February  23.  Later 
a  larger  flag,  four-by-eight,  was  brought  up  from  LST-729  beached 
at  the  island  to  unload  ammunition. 

It  was  this  "Sunday"  ensign  that  Associated  Press  cameraman  Joe 
Rosenthal  photographed  over  a  shell-torn  area  where  uncommon 
valor  had  already  become  commonplace. 

The  men  who  actually  raised  the  flag  were:  Private  Franklin  R. 
Sousley,  Private  Ira  H.  Hayes,  Sergeant  Henry  O.  Hanson,  Sergeant 
Michael  Strank,  Private  Rene  A.  Gagnon,  and  Pharmacist's  Mate, 
Second  Class,  John  H.  Bradley. 

Joe  Rosenthal's  photograph  of  this  flag  raising  quickly  became  a 
symbol  of  the  war.  It  was  reproduced  by  newspapers  all  over  the 
country. 

Usually  such  events,  no  matter  how  stirring,  soon  slip  into  oblivion. 
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The  Marine  Corps  Memorial  captures  the  Iwo  Jima  flag-raising  in  enduring 
bronze.  The  Memorial  is  close  to  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and  over- 
looks the  Potomac  River. 

But  this  time  there  was  a  sculptor,  Felix  DeWeldon,  who  was  in- 
spired by  the  celebrated  photograph  and  would  not  let  it  fade. 

From  it  he  created  a  Marine  Memorial  in  memory  of  Iwo  Jima. 
He  devoted  nine  years  of  his  life  to  the  memorial.  Its  heroic  figures, 
four  times  life  size,  portray  the  five  Marines  and  one  Navy  man. 

On  November  10,  1954,  his  statue  was  dedicated  in  Arlington, 
Virginia,  near  our  great  National  Cemetery,  and  overlooking  the 
Potomac  River  and  Washington,  D.C. 

The  following  prayer  was  read  at  the  very  first  memorial  ceremonies 
held  at  Arlington  in  1868,  after  the  Civil  War.  It  is  also  a  memorial  to 
the  millions  who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  warfare. 

Remember  them,  O  Lord,  in  thine  infinite  mercy  —  grant  them 
their  rest  and  peace  in  thine  eternal  kindgom."  ■  ■ 
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Can  You  Anticipate  Creatively? 


By  Shirley  M.  Dever 


ONCE  upon  a  time  a  Navy  wife 
was  led  to  believe  that  her 
husband  on  duty  overseas  was 
doomed.  Either  she'd  never  see  him 
again,  or  else  he  was  a  POW.  For 
three  weeks  her  mind  gyrated  with 
wild  ideas  as  to  what  his  actual  fate 
might  be.  A  friend's  husband,  you 
see,  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and 
she  was  convinced  that  the  two  men 
had  been  together.  The  young  Navy 
wife's  mailbox  remained  strangely 
empty  during  this  period  —  which 
only  confirmed  her  worst  suspicions. 
Yet,  there  was  no  telegram,  or  call 
or  visit  from  a  Naval  officer  to  bring 
her  bad  news,  as  had  happened  in 
the  case  of  her  friend.  Imagine  her 
joy  when  she  suddenly  received   a 


whole  bundle  of  letters  from  her 
husband!  He  was  safe  and  sound 
aboard  the  same  ship  he  had  left  on. 
Yet,  he  had  flown  behind  enemy 
lines,  and  his  life  had  been  in  danger. 
But  he  had  managed  to  survive. 

What  a  relief!  His  wife  had  lost 
ten  pounds,  and  fine  worry  lines  had 
begun  to  be  more  noticeable  as  she 
made  up  her  face  each  day.  She 
hadn't  been  eating  right,  and  she 
had  lost  a  lot  of  sleep.  In  short,  she 
was  a  mess!  I  know,  for  I  was  this 
worried  woman! 

Now  a  retired  Navy  wife,  I  realize 
that  it  isn't  the  separations,  transfers, 
duty  in  strange  places,  learning  to 
live  with  strange  faces,  or  poor  hous- 
ing that  really  plague  a  military  wife, 


Shirley  M.  Dever  may  be  addressed  at  P.O.  Box  67,  Orcas,  Washing- 
ton 98280. 
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though  these  all  "make  a  contribu- 
tion." The  enemy  she  really  battles, 
most  of  the  time  in  silence  within 
herself,  is  her  own  too  imaginative 
anticipation. 

A  Wife's  Imagination 

How  well  I  remember  the  way  a 
wife's  imagination  can  take  off  in 
every  direction  when  the  rumors 
start  flying  —  as  start  they  do!  (My 
husband  had  twenty  years  of  active 
military  service.)  You  visualize  your 
other  half  in  every  conceivable 
foreign  port,  or  on  the  decks  of  a 
ship  off  the  shore  of  a  war-ravaged 
nation.  In  a  desperate  moment  you 
think  how  awful  it  would  be  if  your 
mate  didn't  make  it  back  to  you. 
But  you  must  be  big  and  brave  like 
your  military  man,  so  you  try  to  erase 
such  thoughts  from  your  mind  as 
quickly  as  possible.  But  every  now 
and  then  your  mind  tumbles  through 
a  series  of  mental  gymnastics  which 
makes  your  head  spin.  When  you 
stop  to  think  this  through  clearly, 
you  realize  that  you're  being  vic- 
timized by  your  anticipation. 

Now  anticipating  an  actual  move 
or  separation  is  one  thing,  for  this 
is  based  on  cold,  stark  reality.  But 
going  off  on  a  mental  tangent  be- 
cause of  some  rumor,  which  may  or 
may  not  hold  water,  is  something 
else.  What  I'm  talking  about,  and 
you  can  check  it  in  a  medical  en- 
cyclopedia, is  unrealistic  anxiety  as 
opposed  to  a  worry  that  is  based  on 
reality.  Ask  anyone  who  has  reached 
the  nineties,  and  he  will  confide  his 
secret  for  longevity:  "Why,  child,  I 
didn't  waste  time  worrying  about 
things  that  never  happened.  Crossing 


bridges  before  you  really  come  to 
them  just  isn't  helpful!" 

One  big  reason  I  let  my  anticipa- 
tion make  a  wreck  out  of  me  at  times 
was  simply  that  I  lacked  confidence. 
After  living  with  my  mate  for  two 
years,  could  I  endure  a  year's  separa- 
tion? Could  I  live  effectively  alone? 
Questions  like  these  bugged  me. 

In  his  excellent  book,  The  Art  of 
Understanding  Yourself,  Cecil  Os- 
borne devotes  one  chapter  to  the 
subject,  "Fighting  Battles  You've  Al- 
ready Won."  After  my  husband  had 
left  me  to  go  overseas,  I'd  immerse 
myself  in  frenetic  activities  and 
often  lost  as  much  as  twenty  pounds! 
A  psychiatrist  whom  Mr.  Osborne 
quoted  in  his  provocative  chapter 
could  easily  have  been  directing  his 
remarks  to  me.  "Your  frenzied 
activity  and  ceaseless  drive  to  ac- 
complish something  worthwhile  is 
due  in  part  to  your  need  to  prove  to 
them  (i.e.  other  people),  and  to 
yourself,  that  you  can  succeed. 
You've  won  that  battle.  Why  not  stop 
fighting?" 

After  your  first  separation  you'll 
know  if  you  can  live  effectively  for 
a  spell  by  yourself.  I  always  dis- 
covered, fortunately,  that  I  got  on 
amazingly  well,  despite  my  doubts. 
Of  course,  I'm  a  praying  woman, 
and  I  had  help  from  above!  But  the 
point  is  that  once  you  endure  one 
separation  successfully,  you  may  do 
equally  well  during  subsequent  ones. 
If  you  worry  needlessly  in  advance, 
you  are  fretting  about  battles  you've 
already  won." 

Get  Hold  of  Yourself! 

Anticipation  can  be  an  art  or  a 
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very  bad  habit.  You  can  tell  yourself 
that  you'll  come  out  swimmingly  on 
your  next  transfer  or  separation  and 
do  some  positive  things  to  help  make 
this  conviction  come  true.  Yet,  many 
wives  dream  up  the  worst  possible 
things  that  might  occur.  If  you  must 
look  on  the  dark  side  of  your  antici- 
pation, keep  two  vital  words  in  mind 
—  "prepare,"  and  "prevent." 

Prepare  for  any  eventual  change 
by  helping  your  mate  in  any  way  you 
can.  Keep  your  clothes  and  his  ship- 
shape. If  your  medical  records  need 
to  be  transferred  to  a  new  station, 
be  sure  that  this  is  taken  care  of. 
Perhaps  you  have  military  friends 
who  can  enlighten  you  about  the 
new  base  you're  being  transferred  to, 
so  you'll  know  in  advance  what  to 
expect.  There  are  many  preparations 
you  can  make  if  you  let  that  woman- 
ly imagination  and  intuition  go  to 
work  for  you  —  positively,  crea- 
tively! 

Prevent  mishaps  by  being  espe- 
cially awake,  alive,  and  alert  at  the 
time  of  any  major  change.  Once  I 
was  chatting  with  an  interesting 
friend  instead  of  listening  to  impor- 
tant instructions  when  our  ship  was 
about  to  sail  from  the  South  Pacific 
to  bring  us  back  to  the  States.  We 
put  in  several  terrible  hours  because 
of    my    carelessness,    and    I    lived 


through  the  threat  of  being  sent 
back  on  another  and  later  ship. 
What  a  fiasco!  But  I  learned  my  les- 
son the  hard  way  and  never  ever 
goofed  like  that  again. 

The  Bible  has  some  excellent  ad- 
vice for  wives  who  are  made  misera- 
ble by  their  too  fertile  imagination: 
"Therefore  do  not  be  anxious  about 
tomorrow,  for  tomorrow  will  be 
anxious  for  itself.  Let  the  day's  own 
trouble  be  sufficient  for  the  day." 
(Matt.  6:34) 

After  you  have  returned  to 
civilian  life,  you'll  come  to  see  ad- 
vantages in  the  uncertainty  of  mili- 
tary life  which  you  may  not  appre- 
ciate right  now.  You'll  probably  dis- 
cover that  you  and  your  mate  were 
closest  when  times  were  roughest. 
If  your  love  is  strong,  You'll  realize 
that  separations  strengthen  your  rela- 
tionship. You'll  recall  the  satisfaction 
of  being  able  to  go  it  on  your  own 
and  to  make  a  temporary  life  for 
yourself  without  your  mate  when  this 
was  required. 

Look  ahead  to  the  happy  side  of 
military  life.  You  will  find  many  if 
you  but  look.  Dwell  on  them  instead 
of  on  your  doubts  about  the  future 
and  yourself.  Accentuate  the  positive! 
Look  on  the  good,  the  wholesome 
side  of  your  anticipation,  and  it  will 
no  longer  be  your  enemy. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Job  13:15;  Matt.  6:25  ff.;  Luke  2:48  ff. 

1.  How  does  one  go  about  keeping  a  firm  hold  on  one's  imagination? 

2.  Someone  has  said  that  religion  is  "what  a  man  does  with  his  soli- 
tariness." Do  you  agree?  What  experience  have  you  had  with 
being  alone? 
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Don't  Miss  Us! 

Will  The  LINK  be  at  your  next  duty 
station?  As  one  of  its  thousands  of  regular 
readers,  you  may  be  startled  to  discover  that 
it  is  not  in  the  literature  racks  of  the  chapel 
at  your  next  base.  Ask  your  Chaplain  to 
consider  adding  it  to  his  religious  literature 
list! 


Be  sure  to  order  enough  copies  to  fill 
your  needs.  Order  The  LINK  in  individual 
subscriptions  at  $3.50  per  year;  bulk  or- 
ders to  bases  for  distribution  to  personnel 
are  invoiced  quarterly  at  twenty  cents  per 
copy.  To  Churches:  $3.00  in  lots  of  ten  or 
more  to  one  address. 


Mail              copies  of  The  LINK 
Name 

to: 

Address 

(Include  APO,  FPO,  or  Zip  Code 
Full  Payment  Enclosed 
Bill  Me 

Nos.) 
Maryland 

Ave. 

N.E., 

Send  Order  to:  The   LINK,  122 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
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Before  an  altar  flanked  by  banners, 
members  of  "The  Celebration  Genera- 
tion" sing  at  North  Island  Naval  Air 
Station,  San  Diego. 


Celebration 
Generation 
At  North  Island 


NAS,  North  Island,  CA.  —  They  call 
themselves  the  "Celebration  Genera- 
tion," and,  though  their  Navy  jobs 
relate  to  war,  the  message  they  sing 
is  one  of  hope,  joy,  and  optimism. 

The  singing  group,  composed  of 
four  active  duty  Navy  members  and 
two   daughters   of  Navy  men,   em- 


News  in  Pictures 


phasizes  the  "now"  sound  in  religious 
folk  music  and  is  the  brainchild  of 
Lt.  Wayne  L.  Bouck,  Protestant 
Chaplain  at  North  Island. 

To  interest  young  adults  in  attend- 
ing chapel  services,  Bouck  planned 
for  "contemporary  celebration"  of  the 
sacraments,  making  extensive  use  of 
folk  music. 

"There  was  a  large  attendance  by 
the  retired  community  in  nearby 
Coronado,  but  not  much  young 
blood." 

At  first,  older  members  of  the 
congregation  were  restrained  in  their 
approval  of  the  new  form  of  service, 
but  have  been  won  over. 

Members  of  the  group  include: 
Bridget  Blair,  19,  daughter  of  a 
former  commander  in  the  Navy; 
PO/3c  Robert  R.  Doty,  Jr.,  22;  Lt. 
(jg)  Patricia  Newill,  NTC,  San 
Diego;  PO/2c  Joe  Hutchinson, 
RVAW-110;  and  Cindy  Larimer 
daughter  of  a  Navy  CPO. 

They  perform  because  of  the 
expression  they  can  give  to  worship 
and  for  the  pleasure  they  bring  to 
others.  At  their  numerous  off -base 
engagements  the  group  does  not  try 
to  "sell"  religion,  but  make  no 
apologies,  either,  for  the  religious 
character  of  their  music. 

The  "Celebration  Generation"  has 
made  a  movie  at  TV  station  KMFB 
in  San  Diego,  and  also  a  record. 

(Pictures  also  at  top  of  next  page) 
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(1-r)  Cindy  Larimer,  Joe  Hutchinson, 
and  Lt.  (j.g.)  Pat  Newill  practice  in 
Lt.  Newill's  home  with  "The  Celebration 
Generation"  during  an  informal  weekly 
rehearsal. 


As  youngsters  at  a  National  City,  CA. 
elementary  school  clap  in  rhythm  with 
the  music,  Chaplain  Bouck,  Pat  Newill, 
Bridget  Blair,  and  Richard  Doty  sing 
a  folk  song. 


(Below)  On  a  Christmas  tour  of  North  Atlantic  bases,  Terence  Cardinal 
Cooke  stopped  at  Army  V  Corps'  St.  Sebastian's  Chapel,  Frankfurt,  Germany. 
Shown  here  (1-r)  are  Chaplain  (COL)  John  Curran,  Deputy  Chaplain  HQC, 
USAFE;  Chaplain  (COL)  Thomas  Scott,  Deputy  Chaplain,  USAREUR  and 
7th  Army;  Cardinal  Cooke;  Chaplain  (LTC)  Francis  Dolan,  Chaplain  for 
Catholic  Programs,  USAREUR;  and  Chaplain  (LTC)  Mark  Breen  of 
St.  Sebastian's  Chapel.  Cardinal  Cooke  also  visited  Goose  Bay,  Labrador, 
Thule  and  Sondrestrom,  Greenland,  Rota,  Spain,  and  Guantanamo,  Cuba 
between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day. 
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LCDR  Robert  E.  Baker,  Navy  Chaplain 
for  Selfridge  Air  NG  Base,  presents  the 
Rev.  Charleszetts  Waddles  with  a  cash 
contribution  from  Base  personnel. 
"Mother  Waddles"  operates  a  mission  in 
Detroit  which  offers  food,  shelter,  trans- 
portation, medical  aid,  and  financial 
help  to  families  and  individuals.  It  is 
open  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  6-8,  37,  National  Historical 
Wax  Museum;  pages  9-11,  Bible  His- 
tory Wax  Museum;  page  26,  Gerald 
Holcomb;  pages  34,  36,  38-39,  Kelvin 
W.  Coventry;  page  53,  Gene  Ahrens; 
pages  58-60,  U.S.  Navy;  page  59,  U.S. 
Army. 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

Good  News 
After   Our   Rescue 

May 
DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1 John  20:24-31 

2  John  21:1-14 

3  John  21:15-25 
4 Mark  16:12-18 

5  Matthew  28:16-20 

Good  News  for  Families 

6  Sunday        Deuteronomy  6:1-15 

7  Joshua  24:1-15 

8  Ephesians  5:1-20 

9 Ephesians 5:21-33 

10 Ephesians  6:1-10 

11  Titus  2:1-15 

12  1  Peter  3:1-17 
Good  News  of  Our  Being  Right 

with  God 

1  Samuel  1:8-28 

Romans  3:21-31 

Romans 4:1-9 

Romans 5:1-11 

Romans 8:1-11 

Galatians    3:6-25 

Hebrews  10:1-17 

The  Christian's 
Future  Home   Promised 

John  14:1-3 

1  Thessalonians   .   4:13-18 

Revelation    4:1-11 

Revelation    5:1-14 

Revelation  11:15-19 

Revelation    14:1-3 

15:2-4 

Revelation  21:1-27 

Revelation  22:1-21 

Of  the  Holy  Spirit  Promised 


13  Sunday 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 


27  Sunday 

28 

29 

30 

31 


John  14:16-26 

John  16:7-15 

1  Corinthians  2:9-16 

1  Peter  2:9-17 

Acts  1:M1 


Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  1865  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10023 
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in  These! 


By  Wilson  Breaker,  Jr. 


Sue  Raney's  People  Tree  Light  Records;  Waco,  Texas.  Stereo,  LS-5587- 
LP:  The  Jesus  People  Tree;  Glory  Land;  Was  He  Ever  Lonely?;  Put  'Em 
Right  On;  Love  Never  Gives  Up;  One  Way;  The  Wind  and  the  Spirit; 
What  Is  Me?;  Reassurance;  As  a  Child.  Personnel:  unidentified. 

This  is  another  new  revolutionary  album  of  rock  gospel.  Sue  Raney  sets 
the  pace  with  an  accompaniment  of  rock  guitar,  rock  drumbeats,  and  a 
background  of  young  people  employing  many  dramatic  devices  (such  as 
eighth  note  beat  hand  clapping,  sliding  chromatically  up  the  scale,  etc.) 
She  comes  to  a  good  gospel  beat  on  Glory  Land  with  a  background  of 
triadic  harmonies  and  brass  instruments  pleasantly  supporting. 

Have  you  ever  thought  about  the  fact  when  Jesus  was  walking  on  this 
earth,  could  He  have  been  lonely?  Sue  Raney  writes  and  sings  a  new 
provocative  song  centered  around  that  theme.  This  album  is  worth  having. 

Ken  Medema:  Fork  in  the  Road  Word  Records;  Waco  Texas,  Stereo, 
WST-8567-LP:  Fork  in  the  Road;  Come  Let  Us  Reason  Together;  Listen; 
Touching;  On  a  Day  Like  Today;  Dont  Play  the  Game;  Is  There  a  Hidden 
Teardrop  /Lord,  Are  You  Looking  for  Me?  Treasures;  Running  Away.  Per- 
sonnel: Ken  Medema:  vocal  and  piano;  orchestra  conducted  by  Kurt  Kaiser. 

The  blind  singer/composer/pianist  from  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  has 
just  recorded  a  new  album  which  is  so  revolutionary  in  scope  that  one  may 
wonder  if  it  could  be  a  middle-of-the-road  album.  Such  songs  as  Listen, 
Touching,  and  On  a  Day  Like  Today  (all  originals  by  Ken)  suggest  that 
the  words  could  be  very  easily  consumed  by  the  popular  media  as  being 
secular.  However,  such  songs  as  Come  Let  Us  Reason  Together  and  Lord, 
Are  You  Looking  for  Me?  are  more  in  line  of  communicating  the  message 
of  Christ. 
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Worth  Repeating 


The  longest  distance  between  two  points   is   an  unfamiliar  short 
cut.  —  Gene  Yasenak 

Too  bad  we  can't  invest  in  taxes;  it's  the  only  thing  you  can  be 
sure  will  go  up.  —  Anna  Herbert 

Subtlety  is  the  art  of  saying  what  you  think  and  getting  out  of 
range  before  it  is  understood.  —  F.  G.  Kernan 

A  good  salesman  these  days  is  one  who  can  sell  American  radios 
in  Japan.  —  Anna  Herbert 

If  the  smog  gets  much  worse   the   cities   will   probably  have   to 
erect  street  signs  in  braille.  —  Anna  Herbert 

It's  hard  to  rationalize  to  your  son  why  a  soda  will  spoil  his  dinner 
while  a  martini  just  peps-up  your  own  appetite.  —  Anna  Herbert 

When  the  fabled  "better  mouse-trap"  is  made,  it  may  be  as  simple 
as  A-B-C-  .  .  .  but  not  as  efficient  as  C-A-T.  —  F.  G.  Kernan 

If  you  can't  be  satisfied  with  what  you  receive,  be  thankful  for 
what  you  have  escaped. 

Public  relations  is  the  art  of  not  treating  the  public  like  they  were 
relations. 

Every  time  the  government  shifts  a  little  to  the  left,  the  decimal 
point  in  taxes  and  national  debt  shifts  to  the  right. 

A  space  explorer  is  a  fellow  driving  around  downtown  looking  for 
a  place  to  park. 

Some  of  the  happiest  people  in  the  world  today  are  vegetarians 
studying  the  prices  in  a  meat  market. 

Item  in  a  church  bulletin:  ''Drive  carefully.  Drive  defensively.  It's 
not  only  cars  that  can  be  returned  to  their  Maker." 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


Guidebook  for  the  New  Christian  by  Ernest  Gordon  and  Peter  Funk. 
Harper  and  Row.  1972.  145  pp.  $4.95. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  at  Princeton  and  the  author  of  the  Readers 
Digest  feature,  "It  Pays  To  Increase  Your  Word  Power,"  collaborate  on 
this  assistance  to  the  new  Christian.  It  also  is  a  very  profitable  reading 
experience  for  the  Christian  who  has  been  on  his  pilgrimmage  for  many 
years. 

The   God   Who   Makes   a   Difference:    A    Christian   Appeal   to   Reason 

by  Bernard  L.  Ramm.  Word.  1972.  160  pp.  $5.95. 

This  is,  in  general,  a  sequel  to  Ramm's  earlier  book,  "Problems  in 
Christian  Apologetics."  A  very  readable,  stimulating  update  of  the  way 
in  which  the  author  looks  at  a  wide  range  of  subjects  related  to  apologetics. 

The  Cross  and  The  Flag  edited  by  Clouse,  Linder  and  Pierard.  Creation 
House.  1972.  261  pp.  $2.95  paper. 

Eleven  evangelical  college  and  university  faculty  members  have  contributed 
to  this  treatment  of  the  problems  related  to  the  traditional  political  con- 
servatism of  most  of  America's  evangelicals.  The  chapters  focus  on  a  wide 
range  of  modern  issues,  such  as,  nationalism,  racism,  poverty,  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  and  war  and  peace. 

Maypoles  and  Wood  Demons:  The  Meaning  of  Trees  by  Elizabeth  S. 
Helfman.  Seabury.  1972.  128  pp.  $5.95. 

A  delightful  and  informative  book  on  the  folklore  of  trees  and  forests. 
Primitive  peoples  explained  their  world  in  terms  of  forces  at  work  in 
nature.  A  helpful  bibliography  and  index  is  included. 

Liberation  Ethics  by  John  M.  Swomley,  Jr.  Macmillan.  1972.  243  pp.  $6.95. 
The  author  makes  a  strong  case  for  non-violent  change  of  all  oppressive 
social  systems.  He  discusses  pragmatic  and  religious  considerations  in  various 
strategies  designed  for  liberation.  There  are  interesting  analyses  of  the 
revolutions  in  Russia,  China,  Algeria  and  Cuba. 

Japanese  American  Cookbook  by  Marjorie  W.  Young.  Droke  House. 
1972.  222  pp.  $5.95. 

An  excellent  gift  item  for  any  Japanese  or  American  friend  who  enjoys 
a  culinary  adventure.  Over  300  receipts  are  listed  with  Japanese  and 
American  instructions  on  facing  pages.  The  collection  was  gathered  by  the 
author  during  her  newsman  husband's  six-year  stint  in  Japan. 
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May  1-31     Senior  Citizens  Month,  By  Presidential  Proclamation. 

May  1  May  Day.  Kept  world-wide  as  a  labor  holiday  and  to   mark 

the  international  solidarity  of  the  working  man.  Law  Day, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Bar  Association;  observances  in 
honor  of  basic  concepts  of  law.  Tivoli  Gardens  in  Copenhagen 
open  for  the  season. 

May  4  Rhode  Island  Independence  Day,  dates  from  1776;  action  taken 

ahead  of  the  other  colonies. 

May  5  Kentucky  Derby  Day,  Churchill  Downs,  Louisville,  Ky. 

May  6  SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER. 

May  6-13     National  Family  Week. 

May  8  World  War  II  in  Europe  ended  on  this  day  in  1945.  Former 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  would  have  been  89  today.  World 
Red  Cross  Day  to  honor  Henri  Durant,  originator  of  the 
Red  Cross  Idea. 

May  13       THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER;  MOTHER'S  DAY. 

May  14-18  National  Merchant  Marine  Book  Week,  to  replenish  the  book 
supply  of  American  seamen.  Please  send  books  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Library  Assn.,  1  Bowling  Green,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

May  14-20  National  SALVATION  ARMY  WEEK. 

May  19  ARMED  FORCES  DAY,  By  Presidential  Proclamation.  Installa- 
tions are  open  to  the  public. 

May  20        FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER. 

May  21        Charles  A.  Lindbergh  flew  the  Atlantic  alone  on  this  day  in  1927. 

May  23-25  Boy  Scouts  of  America:  National  Council  annual  meeting  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

May  24        Paris  Air  Show,  Paris,  France. 

May  27  FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER.  Start  of  the  Memorial 
Day  Holiday. 

May  28  MEMORIAL  DAY,  a  legal  public  holiday.  Prayers  for  peace 
called  for  by  the  President. 

May  29        President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  born  this  day  in  1917. 

May  31  ASCENSION  DAY,  40  days  after  Easter;  commemorates 
Christ's  taking  leave  of  his  Disciples.  (Acts  l:9ff.). 
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Prayers 


THE  SOULS  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God.  Rest  eternal 
give  to  them,  O  Lord,  and  let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them. 

WE  COMMIT  to  thy  keeping,  O  Lord,  all  those  who  in  our  behalf 
have  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death.  May  they  bring  with 
them  into  the  heavenly  places  the  memory  of  a  sincere  devotion  and 
the  joy  of  a  good  conscience.  Grant  us  in  our  warfare  that  we  may 
hear  all  the  trumpets  sounding  for  them  on  the  other  side. 

ALMIGHTY  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  in  whose  hands  are  the 
living  and  the  dead;  We  give  thee  thanks  for  all  those  thy 
servants  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  service  of  our  country. 
Grant  to  them  thy  mercy  and  the  light  of  thy  presence,  that  the  good 
work  which  thou  hast  begun  in  them  may  be  perfected;  through  Jesus 
Christ  thy  Son  our  Lord. 

OGOD,  in  whose  providence  we  were  born  into  this  land:  Enable 
us  to  love  our  country  not  in  word,  but  in  very  deed.  May  we 
never  take  comfort  in  pleasures  that  are  had  to  the  hurt  of  others,  or 
live  a  life  of  privilege  at  the  cost  of  others.  Let  us  who  have  received 
most  be  ready  to  give  most,  knowing  that  to  whom  much  is  given,  of 
them  shall  much  be  required. 

O  HEAVENLY  Father,  who  has  filled  the  world  with  beauty;  Open 
we  beseech  thee,  our  eyes  to  behold  thy  gracious  hand  in  all  thy 
works;  that  rejoicing  in  thy  whole  creation,  we  may  learn  to  serve 
thee  with  gladness;  for  the  sake  of  him  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

ALMIGHTY  GOD,  heavenly  Father,  who  has  blessed  us  with  the 
joy  and  care  of  children;  Give  us  light  and  strength  so  to  train 
them,  that  they  may  love  whatsoever  things  are  true  and  pure  and 
lovely  and  of  good  report,  following  the  example  of  their  Savior  Jesus 
Christ. 
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The  foreign  visitor  was  impressed 
with  the  perfection  of  American  tele- 
vision. In  answer  to  his  questions, 
a  stagehand  explained  that  mistakes 
were  not  tolerated. 

"For  example,"  said  the  stage- 
hand, "in  a  show  I  wTas  working  on 
last  week  the  script  called  for  me 
to  rush  in  and  sprinkle  tomato 
sauce  over  an  actor  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  shot.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  camera  swung  around 
unexpectedly  and  caught  me  pour- 
ing the  tomato  sauce  on  the  actor." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"What  could  I  do?"  answered  the 
stagehand.  "I  ate  him." 


Mrs.  Watkins  was  extremely  jeal- 
ous of  the  attention  her  husband 
gave  his  new  car.  He  was  always 
fussing  over  it  and  frequently  took 
short  rides  here  and  there,  much  to 
her  annoyance.  One  day,  her  pa- 
tience exhausted,  she  let  him  have  it. 

"Let's  face  it,"  she  concluded 
angrily.  "Fussing  over  that  car  and 
driving  it  around  is  all  you  think 
about!  Why  don't  you  put  me  before 
the  car  sometime?" 

The  harried  husband  looked  his 
wife  squarely  in  the  eye. 

"Somebody  might  find  out,"  was 
his  calm  reply.  —  F.  G.  Kernan 

Applying  for  work  in  a  machine 
shop,  the  not-too-bright  job  seeker 
struggled  with  the  application  blank 
until  he  reached  the  question:  "Per- 
son to  notify  in  case  of  accident." 

He  hesitated  a  few  seconds  and 
then  wrote:  "Anybody  in  sight."  — 
Anna  Herbert 


WINFURG 


"When  I  was  in  the  Army,  I  had  eagles 
on  my  shoulders!" 


The  town's  wealthiest  inhabitant 
had  passed  away.  On  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  the  huge  procession  of  cars 
stopped  at  an  intersection  for  a  red 
light.  When  traffic  started  up  again, 
an  armored  car  from  the  local  bank 
somehow  wound  up  directly  behind 
the  hearse.  One  of  the  local  citizens 
nudged  another. 

"H'm,"  he  said,  'looks  like  the  old 
skinner's  gonna  take  it  with  him  after 
all."  — F.  G.  Kernan 

"I  don't  know  whether  to  take  a 
job  in  a  barber  shop  or  spend  my 
time  writing  novels,"  worried  Frank. 

"Toss  a  coin  —  heads  or  tales," 
advised  Fred. 
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